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ELECTORAL PRECEDENTS 
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HE General Election to-day is a survival from a very different past. 

It is one of the few effective relics of the theory of checks and balances. 
The development of the doctrine of Parliamentary sovereignty and the 
concentration in the Cabinet of a mass of power far greater than 
Henry VIII or Cromwell could have dreamed of have made the English 
Constitution as Blackstone or even Bagehot knew it, a historical curiosity. 
The successive extensions of the parliamentary franchise have enabled the 
House of Commons to attain a position which utterly dwarfs that of the 
Crown or the House of Lords. But they have done more than that. 
They have established the doctrine that because almost every adult 
possesses the right to vote the exercise of that right constitutes the sum 
of his or her political action ; that, the votes having been cast, there are 
no remaining rights, in morality, in political theory, in law, which can 
protect the subject against the mass of power which he has helped to 
launch. The ‘ freedom’ traditionally associated with the English Con- 
stitution a couple of centuries ago depended in part upon the existence of 
a very large number of people who had no individual political rights 
although they had social rights ; being unenfranchised they could not be 
assumed to have committed their political destiny to the government of 
the day. Now that every adult is nominally possessed of a share in the 
sovereign power he has lost much, if not all, of his right to withstand the 
operation of that power. So what is called plebiscitary democracy has 
come into being. The process has been assisted by the development of 
party organisation, of rapid communication, of the printing press and the 
wireless: its ultimate success has been due, in large measure, to the 
extension of literacy to the point when almost every elector can perform, 
at least as mechanical operations, what may be required of him in the way 
of reading the reports of speeches, listening to broadcasts in standard 
English, finding out where and how he is to vote. The General Election 
of 1945 made it evident that, increasingly, he votes not for an individual 
candidate but for a party, in the knowledge that a committee of that 
party, under the name of the Cabinet, headed by the leader of the party 
under the name of Prime Minister, will exercise the totality of power. 
M. Bertrand de Jouvenel in his recent book on Power! gave a grim fore- 
cast of what might be the next stage. 


1 Power : The Natural History of its Growth, trans. J. F. Huntington, p. 235 (and edition, 1947). 
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‘ Let one of these party machines put more method into its organization 
and more cunning into its propaganda, let it boil down its doctrines still 
further into propositions which are at once simpler and falser, let it surpass its 
adversaries in insult, treachery and brutality, let it once seize the coveted prey 
and, having seized it, never let it go—and there you have totalitarianism.’ 


In other words, the chief if not the sole constitutional barrier against a 
species of totalitarianism in this country to-day lies in the fact that both 
law and custom prevent the indefinite continuance of one party in office. 
The last stone on the totalitarian edifice is permanence, and that cannot 
be laid so long as the electors continue to have their rare and fleeting 
opportunities for deciding, not how much power will be exercised, but 
who will exercise it. Moreover, the knowledge that this opportunity 
must come sooner or later acts in varying degrees as a check upon the 
exercise of power in the intervals between elections. 

The result is to cast upon the electors an immense responsibility. 
The gambler staking what is nearly his all is a romantic figure. 


* If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss . . . 


In point of fact, such an action would in most circumstances be regarded 
as ruthlessly selfish if not as criminal. It would be no excuse for an 
employer who gambled away his workmens’ prospects of pay and 
employment, for the father of a family who gambled away his savings, 
for the trustee who gambled with trust property, or the trade-union 
treasurer who gambled with the funds under his care, to say that he was 
teaching himself a lesson in stoicism. Even if he never breathed a word 
about his loss (and that might well be the case) there would be plenty of 
words without his. The astonishing paradox is that whereas we are 
trained from the nursery to practice prudence in most things, to remember 
the inevitability of rainy days, not to put all our eggs in one basket, we 
are invited at a General Election to defy these very axioms and to hand 
over for as long as five years a mass of power, most vitally affecting our 
lives and fortunes, which few despots of the past would have felt able to 
cope with. 

A surgical operation in 1950 differs very widely from one performed 
in 1868. It is an example of the persistency of habit that the political 
operation of voting differs much less widely. It is true that there are 
differences. The hustings and the open voting have been replaced by 
the broadcast talk, the loudspeaker van and the secret ballot. A series 
of statutes has dealt with the subjects of electoral expenses and practices. 
The operating ward, so to speak, has a different appearance. But the 
change in the technique of the surgeon operating in 1950 is not paralleled 
by the change in the technique of the voter performing his political 
operation in the same year. He is still influenced, as he was in 1868, by 
the written or spoken word (however conveyed to him), by the attitude 
of the community in which he lives, by his private fears, hopes and 
resentments. He would be an ambitious man who presumed to deduce 
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from the results of the eighteen General Elections which have been held 
between 1868 and 1945 inclusive the result of the nineteenth or to discover 
permanent laws of political action ; but the study of these elections has 


much more than a merely antiquarian interest.* 

Possibly the first of the many questions one might ask is—what 
circumstances precipitate a General Election ; or, more modestly, what 
circumstances have precipitated General Elections in the past. The 
statutory duration of Parliament, seven years from the Septennial Act of 
1716 to the Parliament Act of 1911 and thereafter (save for special 


extensions in the wars of 1914-18 and 1939-45) five, only fixes a maxi- 
mum. Within the limits of that maximum lengths show a wide variation. 
The longest Parliament since 1833 was that elected in May 1859 and not 
dissolved until July 1865. The shortest was that elected in November 
1885 and dissolved in July 1886; with the Parliament of December 
1923—October 1924 following as a good second. The Parliament to be 
dissolved on February 3rd has been of almost equal length to that elected 
in October 1924. There remains one other fact, obvious enough 
pethaps, which it may be desirable to notice. The length of a Parliament 
is not necessarily the same as the duration of a particular Government. 
In other words, there may be two or more Governments holding office 
within the life of the same Parliament. ‘The succession of two Govern- 
ments within the same Parliament was more likely to happen in the days 
when party organisation was looser than it is now. Between 1852 and 
1868 it was almost the rule but there have been later instances. The 
Parliament elected in 1880 saw both Gladstone and Salisbury in office and 


® It may be that a closer approach to such discovery will be made through the Gallup Polls 
and similar investigations. One needs, of course, both an analytical forecast of how electors 
will vote and an analysis of how they have voted in the past. On the second of these topics 
there is a great mass of material, for the most part unanalysed, in the surviving parliamentary 
poll-books. F. H. McCalmont’s The Parliamentary Poll-Book of All Elections 1832-79 (1879) 
provides a very useful general guide to the period with which he deals, There is also an 
interesting article by E. N. Mozley, on ‘ The Political Heptarchy: An Analysis of Seven 
General Elections in the Contemporary Review of April 1910, and there are useful statistics in 
G. D. H. Coles’s British Working Class Politics 1832-1914 (1941) and his History of the Labour 
Party from 1914 (1948). Political Opinion (Association for Planning and Regional Recon- 
struction and H. W. Durant, 1949) gives an indispensable analysis of the results of the General 
Elections of 1929-1945. It does not, however, on the 1945 election, su le the work of 
R. B. McCallum and A. Readman, published in 1947, a descriptive account which has a 
permanent historical value. The accounts of the several General Elections given in the 
Annual Register vary widely in length and value. They were at their best in the eighteen- 
nineties, both descriptively and analytically, even though the analysis of results is meagre by 
later standards. That of the 1892 election is possibly the most useful of all. It is a pity that 
the Annual Register abandoned, after the 1868 election, the old habit of printing the results, 
with figures, for each constituency. In the event, the statistical material over the last eighty 
years is very far from perfect. One has, of course, to reckon both with the non-voters, over 
33,000,000, or 26-8 per cent. of the electorate in 1945 (Political Opinion, p. 42), and with uncon- 
tested seats which have been as many as 218 in 1886, and 159 in 1900, and as few as 32 in 1924 
and three in 1945. Even so, there is more dubiety than necessary on party numbers and 
majorities. The 1880 results afford a good example of this. Morley’s Life of Gladstone, 
Vol. II, p. 221 (2 vol. edition, 1905) gives the overall Liberal majority as 42 ; Herbert Paul’s 
History of Modern England, Vol. IV, p. 133 (5 vols., 1905) as 41; the Annual Register as 46 ; 
R. C. K. Ensor’s England 1870-1914, p. 64 (1946 edition) as 72. 
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that of 1900-06 a long Conservative and a short Liberal Government. 
Mr. Churchill’s Government of May-July 1945 provided another example 
but in each of these three cases and more especially in the second and 
third the last Government came into office with the avowed purpose of 
holding a General Election. Though there is nothing in law to prevent 
half a dozen Governments succeeding each other during the life of the 
same Parliament it has become the working rule that a Government 
defeated on what it regards as a major issue shall seek a dissolution rather 
than resign. 

Here, however, we have one class of causes precipitating a General 
Election. A Government comes into office either with a minority in 
the Commons or only with a majority elected in circumstances and at a 
distance of time which make it no longer representative. It has no 
alternative but to ask for a dissolution soon and its short life is bound to 
be little more than a pre-election campaign. Besides the examples 
already given, of 1885, 1895, 1905 and 1945 there is that of 1868. The 
Parliament elected in July 1865 had seen a Liberal Government, first 
under Palmerston and then under Russell, followed in June 1866 by a 
Conservative Government under Derby, to the leadership of which 
Disraeli succeeded in February 1868. Since the 1865 election had 
returned a Liberal majority of about sixty-seven the position of the 
Derby-Disraeli Government was difficult and humiliating. It was, 
indeed, only maintained by divisions in the Liberal ranks and by Disraeli’s 
complaisance under successive defeats. The facts that parliamentary 
reform Acts had to be passed for Scotland and Ireland and that a new 
register had to be prepared were no doubt sufficient arguments against an 
earlier dissolution : whether they justified the Conservative Government 
remaining in office during the time they took is another matter.* Salis- 
bury’s chief reason for taking office, in a minority, in June 1885, was his 
urgent desire to know what ‘vas really happening in the sphere of foreign 
policy. Campbell-Bannerman took office in December 1905, not with 
the hope of doing anything or discovering anything of importance before 
the election, but because he believed that the Liberal Party would lose 
prestige if he refused and perhaps because he was anxious to show both 
Balfour and the electorate that the divisions among the leaders of the 
party were far less grave than their opponents hoped they were. In the 
circumstances of the summer of 1945 there had to be a Government 


® Disraeli’s Government suffered a major defeat when Gladstone’s resolutions in favour 
of the disestablishment of the Church of Ireland were carried against it in April and May. 
In the opinion of its opponents it ought then to have resigned, without asking for a dissolution. 
Gladstone’s protest against a Government dissolving on the question of its own existence and 
the argument of a private member (Bouverie) that nothing could be more unconstitutional 
than a dissolution simply because the House had displeased the Government, cast an interesting 
light on the constitutional theory of the day. Disraeli spent much of the summer in a not very 
edifying attempt to gain political credit by making suitably ‘ Protestant ’ appointments in the 
Church of England. ‘ What we want at the moment,’ he wrote on August 16th, ‘ is a strong 
Protestant appointment in the Church. I have been expecting a Bishop to die every day. ...’ 
G. F. Buckle : The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, vol. V. p. 60 (1920). 
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ent. capable of directing the war against Japan and representing the country 
nple in the counsels of the United Nations and in view of the party composition 
and of the Commons only a Conservative Government was practicable, in 
e of default of a Coalition. As a matter of party tactics Mr. Churchill’s 
rent decision was an unhappy one. Any Government which went to the polls 
the was bound to reap a good deal of the dislike with which a much-governed 
ent and much-restricted electorate regarded government per se. In addition, 
her Mr. Churchill’s action, coupled with the suggestion he made in corre- 
spondence with Mr. Attlee that a referendum might be held on the 
eral question of extending the life of Parliament, gave rise to the suspicion 
y in that he intended to remain in office at all costs.* 

ole A second agent precipitating a General Election is the obvious one 
ao of a defeat on a major issue, followed by the decision to seek a dissolution 
| to rather than resign.5 The most notable example of this is, of course, the 
les election of July 1886 following upon the defeat of the Home Rule Bill on 
the its second reading in June. The two elections of 1910, the one following 
irst the Lords’ rejection of the Budget in November 1909 and the other the 
ae failure of the conference of June-November 1910, fall into the same class. 
ich So does that of October 1924, after the Labour Government had been 
iad defeated in its opposition to the appointment of a Select Committee to 
the investigate the abandonment of the prosecution against the Workers’ 
a> Weekly. Sixty years earlier a Government would almost certainly have 
li’s resigned in such circumstances rather than force a General Election on a 
ary country which had had such contests in each of the two preceding years. 
= i Most of the remaining General Elections fall into the class of those 
= precipitated by a Government which had no one overpowering reason 
“nt for dissolution but, for reasons of its own, decided to go to the country 
as- at one moment rather than at another. Since this class includes also the 
ais present Government a slightly more detailed study of it may be excusable. 
It will soon become evident that rigid classification, even in this group, 
th is hazardous. ‘The first election to be considered is that of January— 
me February, 1874. From 1872 the popularity of Gladstone’s Government 
se | — had begun to wane and that of Disraeli to increase. Some individual 
th ministers, Lowe, Ayrton and Monsell, suffered so much discredit that 
he they had to be transferred to other offices or to leave the Government. 
he In March, 1873, Gladstone was defeated by three votes on the Irish 
nt Universities Billand resigned. Disraeli declined to form a Government— 
- 4 The General Election of 1931 is not easy to classify. ‘The Government formed by 
ry. MacDonald in August was dissimilar from Campbell-Bannerman’s of 1905 to the extent that its 
“ first object was not to seek a dissolution but to carry certain economic measures ; although 
. d those measures would almost inevitably be followed by a General Election. Indeed, the 
al formation of a coalition appears, in contemporary constitutional practice, to demand a General 
gC Election ; as does the disintegration of a coalition, according to the examples of the elections 

| of November 1922, following the Carltor: Club meeting of October 19th, and of July 1945. 
“f 5 The vote on which Rosebery’s Government was defeated in June 1895 was scarcely a 
1g major issue. But the Government, helpless as against the House of Lords, was losing the 
> more credit the longer it remained in office. Joseph Chamberlain, speaking at Birmingham 
; on May 28th, had likened it to a condemned criminal who ‘ Now fitted the halter, now traversed 


the cart, And often took leave, but was loath to depart.’ 
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‘ the Conservatives are gaining favour in the country,’ he said privately, 
‘but two months [in office] would ruin them ’—and Gladstone, thus 
confronted (as Disraeli intended he should be) with the alternatives of 
going to the country or resuming office, decided on the second of these 
courses. In August he took the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
addition to his existing office of First Lord of the Treasury and thus raised 
a very difficult and embarrassing legal question, whether he was not 
bound to stand for re-election. His seat, at Greenwich, was far from safe 
and eventually, on January 18th, 1874, he decided to ask the Queen to 
dissolve Parliament. He admitted that his first thought was to escape 
from a difficulty but considered, on reflection, that a dissolution was the 
best thing in itself. His Cabinet agreed with him, Aberdare giving as his 
reasons the continued loss of bye-elections and the expediency of avoiding 
being further weakened in detail.® 

The dissolution of 1880 was the result of longer and more elaborate 
calculation. At the end of November, 1879, Disraeli was arguing that 
Parliament would probably not be dissolved until 1881. There were 
plenty of reasons against a dissolution in the autumn of 1879. The 
depression which had begun in 1876 still hung over industry and com- 
merce ; deeper still, and with a far longer life before it, was the agricul- 
tural depression. The glow of the Berlin Congress and ‘ Peace with 
Honour’ were being obscured by small but ugly disasters, Isandhlwana 
in January, 1879, and the massacre of Cavagnari’s mission in Kabul in 
September which made a second Afghan War inevitable. At the begin- 
ning of 1880 opinion in the Cabinet was in favour of an election in the 
autumn but in February arguments for an earlier date began to appear. 
There was a discernible improvement in—industrial prospects and a 
Conservative, Edward Clarke, won a Liberal seat at Southwark. A 
dissolution was decided upon on March 6th and announced on the 8th. 
Apart from what he regarded as, and was assured by the Central Office 
to be, a favourable opportunity, Disraeli was anxious to strengthen his 
hands both against Gladstone (who had carried out his first Midlothian 
campaign in November) and against the Irish Home Rulers.” 

There was nothing very remarkable about the dissolution of June 28th, 
1892, which was followed by the General Election of July. Parliament 





* Morley, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 90-95. 

7 Clarke warned Disraeli that his success ought not to be taken as evidence for a Consetva- 
tive success at a General Election. He was an exceptionally strong candidate, who had 
cultivated Southwark assiduously for some years ; and even so he was defeated at the General 
Election which followed. The organisation of the Conservative political machine by Gorst, 
which had yielded its results in 1874, had since declined. The Central Office was highly 
optimistic and calculated that the Conservatives would not lose more than eighteen seats in 
all. One of the most active men in the Central Office wrote on March 2gth that he had 
nothing but what was encouraging to report. Disraeli himself was cheerful but scarcely 
optimistic: the probable results in the distressed agricultural counties alarmed him. Vide 
A. E. Gathorne-Hardy : Gathorne Hardy, First Earl of Cranbrook, Vol. I, pp. 129-132 (2 vols, 
1910). However, the Conservative Central Office was no more at fault in 1880 than Gladstone 
was in 1886 when, as he admitted to G. W. E. Russell, he found his defeat completely unsus- 
pected. ‘ The experts assured me we should sweep the country.’ 
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was almost six years old and the unwritten law of politics decreed that it 
should come very soon to anend. Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s Life of her 
father contains no evidence of the reasons which led to the decision to 
hold the election in July. Those for the General Election of 1900 are 
more obvious. The Government was strong and united but its majority 
had fallen since 1895 from 152 to 128. It had been in office for over 
five years and it was anxious to secure such a proof of the renewal of the 
confidence of the electorate as would strengthen its hands first in fighting 
and then in settling the Boer Republics. The three remaining elections 
which fall into this class are those of 1923, 1929 and 1935. In 1923 the 
Conservative Government, which had only been in office for twelve 
months, deliberately sought the opinion of the electorate upon the advis- 
ability of a measure of Protection as the best means of reducing unem- 
ployment. The General Elections of May, 1929 and November, 1935, 
were held in circumstances very similar to those in which the forthcoming 
election will be held ; Parliament being near (in 1929 very near) its legal 
date of expiry and the Government being anxious to renew its strength 
and prestige by a success at the polls. 

So far we have been chiefly discussing either political tactics or 
political necessities. The next question to consider is that of the type 
and number of issues presented to the electorate. The instances in which 
one, or even two, issues completely dominate the rest are the exception. 
There are, perhaps, five such instances: the disestablishment of the 
Church of Ireland in 1868 ® ; Irish Home Rule in 1886 ; the South African 
War in 1900; Free Trade versus Protection in 1906 and again in 1923. 
At the other end of the scale it is arguable that on two occasions the 
electorate has been invited to take part in a discussion not of specific 
topics but of the merits of a particular political philosophy. Speaking 
very generally, this was so both in 1924 and in 1945. What was at issue 
in those elections was the case for Socialism ; not divorced, of course, 
from specific legislative proposals or from other questions (such as the 
Conservative responsibility for ‘ appeasement ’) but transcending them.® 

8 And even so this was part of a much larger movement, that of secular Liberalism, against 
all the established Churches. It has a good many points of resemblance to the contemporary 
movement for nationalisation. Opponents of further nationalization may, if they wish, draw 
encouragement from the fact that the movement for disestablishment, which seemed likely to 
be wholly successful in the early ’seventies, only achieved two of its four objects, the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish and Welsh Churches. 

® It may be as well to anticipate some of the more obvious criticisms of this classification, 
Free Trade was certainly not the sole issue in 1906, as F. E. Smith pointed out in his famous 
maiden speech. ‘The Education Act of 1902, which alienated many Nonconformists from the 
Unionist Party, and “Chinese Slavery” were issues of great importance, especially in rural. 
constituencies. Still, there is a strong case for arguing that Free Trade was the predominant 
issue over the country as a whole. In 1929 and 1935 the electorate was chiefly interested in 
the maintenance of peace and the provision of employment. It was, however, so bedevilled 
by alternative suggestions for securing these two objects that the elections had something of 
the rather academic character of those of 1924 and 1945. It is, of course, one of the hardest 
things in the world for anyone who has taken an active part in an election to realise that it 


had this academic or philosophic aspect. Most of the questions which the writer was asked 
at election meetings in 1945 related to Old Age Pensions. 


Vor. CXLVII.—No. 876. 4* 
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Usually, however, what a General Election provides is the opportunity 
to review the record either of the Government holding office or, if it has 
only been in office a very short time, of the Government which preceded it. 
This was the case in 1874, in 1880, in 1892, 1895, 1900, 1906, 1929, 1931, 
1935 ; and it will be the case in 1950. Sometimes such a review will be 
concentrated upon the Government’s handling of one particular subject— 
the national finances, in 1931, for example: at other times the whole 
record of the Government will be exposed to criticism. Thus Gladstone, 
in 1874, was beaten not so much by one direct major attack as by a number 
of minor and largely unrelated attacks from brewers and publicans angered 
by his licensing legislation and still more by his licensing proposals, 
clergymen alarmed at the possible disestablishment of the Church of 
England, army officers infuriated by Cardwell’s reforms, dissatisfied trade 
unionists and patriots smarting from the award in the A/abama case. 
The professional historian may note how issues which once had very 
considerable political importance (such as Local Veto, which formed part 
of the Liberal programme in 1892 and 1895) not merely lose that import- 
ance but sink into such insignificance that succeeding generations of 
electors cannot understand why anyone ever bothered about them. More 
to the point, perhaps, are two other considerations. A party leader who 
attempts to convince the electorate of the overwhelming importance of a 
particular question and fails to do so renders himself liable to the very 
damaging accusation that he is trying to drag a red herring across the path 
and deflect the hounds of political justice from the true scent. This was 
what happened to Disraeli when he sought to make the maintenance of 
the Union with Ireland the chief issue in 1880 and, ina way, what happened 
to Mr. Churchill’s references to the Gestapo and Mr. Laski in 1945. 
The second consideration is of a more speculative character. To what 
extent would the political history of this country have been different had 
Cabinets shown greater acumen in their choice of election years ? Sup- 
pose, for instance, that Disraeli had secured a dissolution in 1878 instead 
of in 1880; the Liberals in 1893, immediately after the Lords’ rejection 
of the second Home Rule Bill, instead of in 1895; Balfour in 1902; 
Neville Chamberlain in the autumn of 1938? It is probable that in at 
least the first, the third and the fourth of these cases the Government 
would have been rewarded by an electoral victory ; and some of those 
victories might well have had important consequences. It is very 
unlikely that if a Conservative Government had been in office in 1881 it 
would have recognised the independence of the Transvaal after the defeat 
at Majuba, as the Liberal Government did. In that case the course of 
South African history would have been very much different. On the 
other hand, a Unionist victory in 1902 would not have prevented the 
raising of the Free Trade versus Protection controversy; and a Con- 
servative victory in 1938 would probably have had very little importance 
of any kind. It may at first sight be more tempting to speculate on what 
would have happened if Baldwin had gone to the country in 1935 ona 
programme of rearmament and resistance to Germany. But speculation 
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is dampened by the probability, if not the certainty, that he would have 
been defeated and replaced by a Government whose direction of foreign 
policy would have been no better and whose reorganisation of the national 
defences would have been slower than that of the Conservatives. 

To turn from speculation to what may be advanced as reasonable 
deductions. There appear to be three fairly certain methods by which 
a party which constitutes or has very lately constituted the Government 
can secure defeat at the polls. One is that of advocating a major change 
in the political or economic system which, however commonplace it may 
seem half-a-century later, is such as to appear novel or even revolutionary 
at the time. This consideration explains the defeat of the Liberals in 
1886 and of the Unionists in 1906. Such drastic changes as the grant of 
Home Rule to Ireland or the imposition of Protection tepellec the 
majority of the electorate on first sight ; just as the more geneval Socialist 
proposals of 1922 and 1924 failed to gain sufficient acceptance until 1945. 
The second path to defeat is evidence of violent internal dissension in a 
Government. Very often it will be linked with the first cause of defeat, 
many members of the party being unwilling to accept the proposed 
revolutionary change ; but from whatever cause it arises it is likely to be 
fatal. And if the electorate is disinclined to support a divided party it is 
almost equally disinclined to support a party which has shown itself weak 
and timid and yielding while in office. It may grumble at the exercise of 
authority but on the whole, as Peel knew, it rather likes to feel that it is 
being governed. The weakness of the Conservative Government in 
1868 and of the Liberals in 1892-189; was an important factor in 
the defeats with which they respectively met. 

There have necessarily been so many references to dates in this article 
that they may tend to obscur the fact that there are such things as trends 
of opinion which will inevitably make themselves felt sooner or later, 
whatever year or date is chosen for an election. The most obvious, 
though far from the only, example of this is the growth of the Conser- 
vative vote in urban constituencies in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The explanation is not far to seek. Both negatively and 
positively Conservative policy was such as to appeal not merely to the 
suburban middle-class but also to large numbers of the working masses. 
It avoided the re-imposition of Protection, despite the demands and the 
distress of its faithful rural supporters. Its programme included social 
reforms which satisfied the most urgent demands. And, above all, its 
imperialism (of which its resistance to Home Rule was a part) awoke 
something like a passion of enthusiasm in the drab streets of industrial 
towns. The results in terms of votes and seats are plain to see. In 1880 
the Conservatives secured 83 seats in the English and Welsh boroughs ; 
in 1885, 122 or just over half—and that in an election in which they were 
defeated. In 1886 these boroughs returned 159 Conservatives, 20 Liberal 
Unionists and only 69 Liberals, as compared with 120 in 1880. In 1892 
there was a Liberal recovery, to the extent of 69 seats in the English 
boroughs ; the Conservatives winning 88 and the Liberal Unionists 12. 
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In 1895, however, the Liberal members for English boroughs were 
reduced to 42, the Liberal Unionists increased very slightly to 21 and the 
Conservatives increased to 100. The figures so far given for the English 
boroughs alone do not include the metropolitan area which in the same 
election, of 1895, returned 51 Conservatives, 3 Liberal Unionists and 
8 Liberals. Among the London boroughs which returned Conservatives 
were Poplar and Shoreditch. The same trend operated in the 1900 
election and although it was not productive of notable gains in seats it 
resulted, in many urban constituencies, in a substantial increase in the 
Conservative vote. In Kennington, for instance, the Conservative 
majority rose from 265 in 1895 to 1,886 and in two Liverpool seats by 
1,000. So far as there was a party of the urban working masses at the end 
of the nineteenth century it was the Conservative party. 

During part of this period there was a comparable, though less 
important, gravitation of the rural electorate (much increased by the 
extension of the franchise in 1884) towards the Liberal Party. In 1880, 
though the Conservatives gained in the boroughs, they lost 23 county 
seats; largely through the effect of Chamberlain’s unauthorised pro- 
gramme ‘upon the newly-enfranchised agricultural labourer. Even 
when the hopes thus raised had faded or been satisfied Liberalism still 
continued to secure a reasonable share of the county seats; as many as 
103 of the English county seats in 1892 as against 114 won by the Con- 
servatives and 17 by the Liberal Unionists ; in addition to the whole of 
the 19 Welsh and 27 of the 39 Scottish county seats. In England this 
trend was halted in 1895, though it lasted much longer both in Wales and 
Scotland : it was almost certainly due to the facts that Nonconformity 
was more powerful in the country districts than in the towns and the 
attractions of imperialism much less. 

This article is already too long to allow of tracing the effect of com- 
parable trends, such as the growth of the Labour vote among the middle- 
classes which was possibly one of the really decisive factors in the General 
Election of 1945. The point at which this trend will be halted, as the 
trend towards rural Liberalism was halted in 1895 and that towards urban 
Conservatism in 1906, must remain for the present as much of a specula- 
tion as the future of the middle-classes. There may possibly be room, 
however, for one old acquaintance, the swing of the pendulum. That 
swing has been rather more intermittent than some of its admirers have 
cared to remark. It operated perfectly in the elections of 1874 and 1880. 
It failed to operate in 1885 but it was in working order once more for the 
elections of 1886, 1892 and 1895. Then, in 1900, it failed again. It is 
typical of Salisbury’s curiously objective attitude towards party politics 
that he, the leader of the victorious party, should have been concerned at 
the result. Concerned he was, however, as he showed in a remarkable 
letter which he wrote on October 19th, 1900, to Cranbrook. 


10 Hence Labouchere’s remark to Chamberlain: ‘ Is not the cow doing wonders for us ? 
Next time we must have an urban cow.’ 
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“I am not sure whether I can consider the omens as altogether favourable. 
The phenomenon is without example that a party should twice dissolve, at an 
interval of five years, and in each case bring back a majority of more than 130. 
What does it mean? I hope the causes are accidental and temporary. But it 
may mean that the Reform Bills, digging down deeper and deeper into the 
population, have come upon a layer of pure combativeness. If this is the case 
T am afraid the country has evil times before it. Of course, I recognise the 
justice of the verdict the country has given ; but that the love of justice should 
have overborne the great law of the pendulum I confess puzzles and bewilders 
me.’ 11 


The pendulum swung sufficiently, if belatedly, to have satisfied Salisbury 
had he lived to see the 1906 election. It swung to some extent, but not 
decisively, in the election of January, 1910; hardly at all in the election 
of the following December. It swung again, though only once decisively, 
in the elections of 1923-31 ; it did not swing in 1935. There is obviously 
no reason inherent in the nature of politics why it should swing decisively 
in 1950. 

The first qualification of a prophet, Halifax remarked, is the possession 
of a good memory; or, he might have added, of a sufficient supply of 
reference books. If the writer of this article were asked to forecast the 
result of the forthcoming General Election he would refuse to do so. 
He might, however, suggest to a persistent enquirer a method of making 
a forecast. In what circumstances (including in that the condition of the 
national economy) has a party, strongly entrenched in office at the 
moment of dissolution, not markedly disturbed by internal dissensions 
and advocating a policy towards which the electorate has become accus- 
tomed, been beaten at the polls ? In other words, are we likely to follow 
the precedents of 1880, 1892 and 1929, when a sufficiently strong and 
united Government was defeated, or those of 1885, 1900, December, 1910 
and 1935 when such a Government maintained its position ? Are we, as 
an increasingly acquiescent people, reaching the point when we allow 
each party to hold office for two terms in succession ? }* 


11 Gathorne-Hardy, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 374. 

12 The consistent success of the present Government in holding seats in bye-elections 
cannot beignored. Its exact significance, however, remains to be seen. From past experience 
it would seem that a Government which has lost bye-elections in the sense of losing seats 
which it previously held is likely to be defeated in a General Election, as in 1874 and 1906. 
On the other hand, the Liberal Government of 1892-1895 had held its own in bye-elections 
and the Conservative success in the bye-elections of 1906-1910 was not reproduced in pro- 
portion in January 1910. 











LAND IN CHAINS 
By G. W. Keeton 


I 


O claim for originality can be made for the title of this article, for it 

was used by more than one legal writer in the nineteenth century, 
when advocating reform of the land law. This circumstance may serve 
as a reminder of the services rendered to the community by a succession 
of eminent conveyancers who alone were in a position to tell the public 
what the defects of the existing land law were, and how they could be 
most effectively removed. 

The condition of the land law at the end of the nineteenth century 
was remarkable. From the time of the first Reform Bill until the end of 
the century there had been a succession of important and carefully- 
drafted Real Property Statutes. In spite of them, however, the funda- 
mentals of the land law remained unaltered. In the words of Professor 
Dicey, in a notable contribution to the Law Quarterly Review in 1905 }: 


* The paradox of the modern English land law may thus be summed up: 
the constitution of England has, whilst preserving monarchical forms, become 
a democracy, but the land law of England remains the law appropriate to an 
aristocratic State.’ 


Maitland, in his lectures on Constitutional History which were delivered 
at Cambridge during the session 1887-8, has explained some of the main 
reasons for this remarkable paradox. Although in the Middle Ages, the 
land law was the basis of all public law at first, the vigour of the English 
people, coupled with the power of a centralised royal administration, 
succeeded in separating the land law from the business of government at 
an earlier date than was generally possible on the Continent, with the 
result that our constitutional development was continuous, whilst the 
land law tended to remain a repository for outworn forms. As Maitland 
observes in his review of the place of feudalism in English constitutional 
development, feudalism was probably at its zenith in the land law during 
the eighteenth century. In the political sphere at this date, the conse- 
quences of the great constitutional settlement of 1688 were already pro- 
found, and the essentials of the modern constitution had been established. 

At the time when Professor Dicey pointed out the unsatisfactory state 


1 Vol. 21, Law Quarterly Review, p. 221. 
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of the land law, in 1905, it was still feudal in form, even though it had 
been slowly and painfully adjusted to the needs of an industrial society ; 
and all critics started from the proposition that more fundamental 
changes than any which had hitherto been attempted must speedily be 
brought about. Even at the dawn of the present century, the two basic 
doctrines upon which the land law was built were those of Tenure and 
of Estates, In the first centuries after the Conquest, Tenure had been a 
reality. Indeed, it was the chief characteristic of land-holding. Land was 
enjoyed in return for services to the overlord ; and one of the main causes 
of the decline of feudalism was the decline in value of the feudal services. 
In 1660 an Act had been passed formally abolishing feudal services which 
had long been of little economic significance ; yet the intricacies of tenure 
remained, and by the art of conveyancers, they had been gradually 
developed to a condition of almost intolerable complexity. Nor was this 
all. Our law knew two entirely different kinds of tenure—the free and 
the unfree. Originally, the distinction had a far-reaching social and 
economic significance. In the nineteenth century, the existence of two 
kinds of tenure was an unnecessary complication, which legislation 
sought to minimise, but declined to abolish. Superimposed on both was 
the conception of leasehold tenure and the abstruse complexities of 
equitable and legal estates. In these circumstances, it was not surprising 
that the establishment of title—a necessary condition precedent to the 
transfer of land—was a cumbrous and expensive business. One method 
of simplification would have been the establishment of a national register 
of titles to land. This had been contemplated from the time of Edward I 
onwards, as Professor Holdsworth shows,? but legislation to this end 
had always been frustrated by the attachment of landowners to a system 
of private conveyancing. In this field, even the strictures of Bentham 
proved to be ineffective to achieve a major change, even though the 
conscience of Parliament was sufficiently stirred, just before the passing 
of the first Reform Bill, to appoint a Real Property Commission to study 
the whole question. The conclusions reached in their first report, which 
appeared in 1829, governed the reform which was undertaken during the 
next seventy years. The complacency with which the Commissioners 
surveyed even the unreformed fabric is strikingly reflected in their 
opening remarks. They observed : 


‘ We have the satisfaction to report that the Law of Real Property seems 
to us to require very few essential alterations ; and that those which we shall 
feel it our duty to suggest are chiefly modal. When the object of transactions 
respecting land is accomplished, and the estates and interests in it which are 
recognised are actually created and secured, the Law of England, except in a 
few comparatively unimportant particulars, appears to become almost as near 


_ to perfection as can be expected in any human institution. The owner of the 


soil is, we think, vested with exactly the dominion and power of disposition 
over it required for the public good, and landed property in England is 
admirably made to answer all the purposes to which it is applicable. Settle- 


2 * The Reform of the Land Law,’ Essays in Law and History, p. 100. 
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ments bestow upon the present possessor of an estate the benefits of ownership, 
and secure the property to his posterity. . . . In England families are pre- 
served, and purchasers always find a supply of land in the market. A testa- 
mentary power is given, which stimulates industry and encourages accumula- 
tion ; and while capricious limitations are restrained, property is allowed to be 
moulded according to the circumstances and wants of every family. When no 
disposition is made by will, the whole landed estate descends to the son or 
other heir male. This, which is called the Law of Primogeniture, appears 
far better adapted to the constitution and habits of this kingdom than the 
opposite Law of Equal Partibility, which, in a few generations, would break 
down the aristocracy of the country, and, by the endless subdivision of the 
soil, must ultimately be unfavourable to agriculture, and injurious to the best 
interests of the State.’ 


This extract from the Report really goes to the root of the whole 
question. The general law of descent was reinforced by a widespread use 
of the family settlement to secure the undivided descent of the great 
estates of the landowning aristocracy ; and this preserved, at one and the 
same time, the privileges and power of an aristocracy and also a remark- 
ably efficient system of agriculture. 

Unfortunately for the order of landowners, however, their hour had 
already struck when the real Property Commissioners reported. The first 
Reform Act transferred their political ascendancy to the manufacturing 
middle classes, who demanded an increasing supply of cheap and well fed 
labour. This demand denuded the countryside of its reservoir of agri- 
cultural labour, and at the same time made inevitable the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, the growth of Free Trade, and the importation of agricultural 
produce. Thus, as the nineteenth century progressed, land ceased to be 
the chief source of wealth, power, and privilege, and with the introduc- 
tion of the limited liability company, it became possible for the aristocracy 
to participate extensively in industry and commerce. 

With this change in the national economy which was due to the growth 
of industry and commerce came a changed outlook upon the ownership 
of land. It was no longer a foundation of privilege and a symbol of 
political power ; nor was it an inheritance to be transmitted in almost 
the identical condition in which it had been received. It was increasingly 
a commodity to be developed. Some parts of it might be needed for 
housing development; some might be the subject of compulsory 
purchase for the construction of railways; other parts again might be 
leased for the opening of collieries or factories. When any of these 
developments had taken place, the character of the neighbourhood 
might have changed to such an extent that the sale of the remainder of 
the land might be desirable. Even where the character of large estates 
remained substantially unaltered, it might still be a matter for considera- 
tion whether it might be wise to sell land and invest the proceeds in 
industry. In all these cases the family settlement, hitherto regarded as 
the guarantee and charter of family ascendancy, might sink to the level 
of an obstacle to development. It followed, therefore, that in the second 
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half of the nineteenth century, a succession of statutes grappled with the 
problem of the family settlement, with the object of giving the limited 
owner (usually the ‘tenant for life’) powers wide enough to permit 
development or, with the consent of the trustees, the sale of the land, 
without at the same time prejudicing the rights of those entitled to interests 
following upon that of the tenant for life. Little by little, the functions 
of the tenant for life changed. He became a trustee of a complex of 
valuable sights and interests for all those who were granted interests in 
the settlement, and accordingly, the ownership of land became simply 
one aspect of this comprehensive function. The Settled Land Act of 1925 
has given express recognition to this principle. 

These changes, and many others, which were brought about by 
nineteenth century statutes, failed to touch the core of the problem. 
Land transfer became easier, and either the trustees of a settlement, with 
the concurrence of the tenant for life, or the tenant for life himself, 
could sell settled land ; but land transfer was still cumbrous and costly. 
A register of title was instituted in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, but the registration of land titles remained almost a dead letter, 
since the initiative lay with the landowner himself; and he and his legal 
advisers still preferred a system of private conveyancing. The land law 
was still unnecessarily complicated by the co-existence of freehold, copy- 
hold and leasehold tenure, and by the development of an intricate system 
of legal and equitable estates and interests in land at different periods of 
history. Moreover, new conceptions of the social responsibility of the 
landowner, embodied in the first Town Planning Acts, were gradually 
introducing a further complicating factor into a law which was already 
unduly complex. The powers given to local authorities by these Acts to 
control the use of land were factors which prospective buyers of land 
must take increasingly into account when considering putchase. Accord- 
ingly, the local land charge became yet another circumstance for which 
careful search must be made, thereby adding to the expense, difficulty, 
and uncertainty of transfer. 


II 


The conclusion of the first World War marked an important change 
in the national outlook upon the land law. Amongst other things, it had 
shown that land was still a national asset, upon the productivity of which, 
in an emergency, the survival of the nation might depend. Moreover, 
the sharply-ascending rates of taxation and death duties accelerated the 
pace at which the great estates were broken up ; whilst large landowners 
themselves sought to transfer their wealth from land to commerce and 
industry. Accordingly, when the Scott Committee reported on land 
transfer in 1919, its main conclusion was that the land law itself needed 
far-reaching reforms and simplifications, in order that the process of 
transfer might be progressively assimilated to that governing the transfer 
of personal property. The result was the comprehensive property 
legislation which was enacted in 1925, and which owed much to the energy 
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of Lord Birkenhead. The reforms which those acts brought about were 
far-reaching, and in many respects they were also overdue. For example, 
they reduced the number of estates and interests which could exist in 
land, and the Act of 1922 abolished copyhold tenure altogether. No 
more than the empty shell of freehold tenure remained, and at this late 
date, it became the practical equivalent of the absolute ownership of 
chattels. At long last, primogeniture was abolished, and common rules of 
descent for real and personal property were introduced. Moreover, com- 
pulsory registration of many charges on land (but not title to land itself) was 
widely extended. Even so, however, some reforms which might have 
been expected, were not undertaken. Yet another Land Registration Act 
was placed on the statute-book, but once again the opportunity to 
institute a national system of registered titles was missed. The Act 
simply continued the system of voluntary registration with the addition 
of machinery whereby local authorities could, if they wished, declare 
their areas compulsory registration areas. Comparatively little use has 
been made of this power, although London, Middlesex, and the 
County boroughs of Croydon, Eastbourne and Hastings are now com- 
pulsory registration areas. At the end of the recent war, during which 
numerous documents of title disappeared as a result of enemy bombing, 
a committee under the chairmanship of the late Lord Rushcliffe, again 
considered the question of a national system of registration of title, and 
once again, disappointingly, reported against it. Few people to-day, 
however, doubt that a national system must be introduced at an early date. 

Again, the legislation of 1925 preserved two distinct methods of 
settlement—the ‘ strict ’ settlement, which is the traditional settlement of 
the great landowner, much modified to meet the changed conditions of 
the twentieth century, and the settlement by way of trust for sale. Many 
lawyers have doubted whether such duplication is necessary, and to-day, 
the survival of the strict settlement seems a little archaic. Recent dis- 
cussions in Parliament upon the Bill to abolish restraints on anticipation 
has shown that modern rates of taxation may cause even the settlement 
of great funds of personal property to work out very differently from 
what the creator of the settlement anticipated. At the present time, the 
whole machinery of trusts and settlements is working under increased 
strain. 

Surprisingly, one great branch of the land law was not widely affected 
by the legislation of 1925—the law of landlord and tenant. One section 
of it, which governed the relations of house owners and short-term 
tenants—had been subjected to statutory control as a consequence of the 
cessation of building during the war, and the post-war shortage of houses. 
Control remained, with successive modifications, during the inter-war 
years, and was widely extended again in 1939. Throughout its existence, 
however, rent restriction has preserved a number of unsatisfactory 
features which are attributable to the fact that it was introduced as an 
emergency measure ; and an investigation of the whole question, leading 
to a new and simpler body of legislation, is urgently needed. 
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Altogether apart from this special question, however, the law of land- 
lord and tenant had many anomalies and obscurities in 1919, and it may 
be regretted that an opportunity to modernise and simplify the branch of 
the law was then missed. The result has been that piecemeal modification 
has from time to time been achieved in successive Agricultural Holdings 
Acts and, for urban business tenancies, in the Landlord and Tenant Act, 
1927. Such acts, however, do not cover the whole of the ground, and 
where they do not, the law on such questions as compensation for 
fixtures, and for loss of goodwill, or for failure to renew a lease, preserves 
a number of features which reflect the social conditions of an era which 
has gone. To-day, however, these questions are of rapidly diminishing 
importance in agricultural tenancies, in view of the provisions of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948. 


III 


It will be apparent from what has already been written that the 
seventy years of reform which followed the report of the Real Property 
Commissioners in 1829 removed a number of archaisms from the 
law of real property, and achieved a number of improvements in 
detail in the system of land transfer, although in this period none 
of the fundamental changes, which were widely advocated, were 
brought about. During the next three decades, rapidly changing 
conditions and the first World War were responsible for a new approach 
to the land law in the Property legislation of 1925. This legislation 
brought about many important and far-reaching reforms, although in 
some respects it probably did not go far enough. Notwithstanding this 
criticism, however, it is true to say that the 1925 legislation had at long 
last struck off most of the feudal fetters which had so seriously impeded 
the transfer of land. To-day, however, land is once again in fetters, 
which are clogging its full utilisation to a -degree which has not 
been experienced for over a century. How has this paradoxical and un- 
expected result been achieved ? 

If, as Professor Holdsworth has pointed out, the first World War 
produced a new social consciousness of the unsatisfactory state of the 
land law,’ the second World War was responsible for a more widespread 
and far-reaching sense of dissatisfaction with its condition. Once again, 
the need for the fullest utilisation of our national resources had been 
demonstrated, and this time public opinion had reached the conclusion 
that no anti-social assertions of private right should be periitted to stand 
in the way of such utilisation. As a necessary condition precedent to 
such utilisation, however, it followed that there should be planning on 
the national scale. Accordingly, the Town and Country Planning Act 
of 1947 gives powers of planning and control on a scale not hitherto 
contemplated. Moreover, in view of the importance of agriculture in 
the national economy, the Agriculture Act, 1947, and the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1948, have’ revolutionised the position of the entire 


3 * The Reform of the Land Law’ in Essays in Law and History, p. 121. 
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farming community. Because public dissatisfaction with the Town and 
Country Planning Act has grown rapidly in intensity, the equally far- 
reaching provisions of the Agriculture Act and the Agricultural Holdings 
Act have not been so generally appreciated.. Nevertheless, they cut right 
across the traditional development of agriculture in this country, and as 
the extent of the powers conferred upon the Ministry of Agriculture are 
more widely appreciated, there can be little doubt that criticisms of this 
Act, and dissatisfaction with the regime it creates will increase sharply. 
These two Acts, and the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, leave 
little more to the owner of land than the empty shell of bare title. 

The text-books of legal practitioners have not, in the past, been 
conspicuous for their awareness of social trends. For that reason, the 
following observations from the Preface to the tenth edition of Jackson’s 
Agricultural Holdings, which has just been published, is of considerable 
significance. Discussing the effect of the Act of 1948, the learned editor, 
Mr. Aggs, writes : 

‘From a perusal of the Act it will be realised that the age-long relationship 
of landlord and tenant under which the industry has in the past been carried 
on has largely disappeared, and that there has now been introduced into that 
relationship the overriding powers of the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
acting through the county agricultural executive committees. 

* Thus scarcely any freedom of contract remains for either landlord or 

tenant and even the terms of the tenancy are prescribed for them and, if not 
adopted, can be varied by arbitration so as to accord with the statutory require- 
ment. 
* Landlords will find themselves under severe restrictions regarding notices 
to quit, and though this may mean a greater measure of security for the tenant, 
yet instead of having to deal with the landlord and his agent whom he often 
regarded as a helpful partner in his undertaking, he will now have to comply 
with the orders and directions of the Minister and the officials of the agricultural 
executive committee and he will frequently have to take professional advice 
as to what are his rights and obligations. 

‘It is thought that the result of this trend in legislation may be that the 
“tenant farmer” will gradually cease to exist and instead a relationship of 
owner and manager will take the place of the former relationship of landlord 
and tenant. Some such new arrangement will probably be adopted on the 
larger estates as farms become vacant.’ 


Inasmuch as freedom of contract has virtually disappeared, and as a 
farmer can now be evicted at the instance of the Ministry for failure to 
farm ‘ efficiently,’ or in accordance with the plan, it is plain that, after a 
brief absence of a quarter of a century from our land law, feudalism has 
now returned, in a new and ominous form. Moreover, some of the 
other trends indicated by the editor of Jackson are already appearing. 
To-day, there is a steady change from individual ownership of agricul- 
tural land, to ownership by a company ; and farming in compliance with 
the orders of the state, as feudal overlord, is being carried out by 
skilled and highly-paid managers. It is not difficult to see in these 
land companies, owning substantial areas, the successors of the majores 
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barones of an earlier feudal age. The ensuing struggle between them and 
their feudal overlord will be interesting to watch. At present, under the 
Acts of 1947, and 1948, the last word appears to be with the state, through 
the Ministry of Agriculture, but the history of our land law shows such a 
situation to have existed on several previous occasions. Yet major 
barons, whether individual or corporate, are a stubborn race, and 
farming, like the medieval profession of arms, is not learned in a day. 
Throughout the history of the land law the pendulum has swung between 
public control and private interest. There was a considerable element of 
public control after the Norman Conquest, and the Domesday Survey 
might not inaptly be regarded as a medieval counterpart to a Royal 
Commission on the use and taxable value of the land. To-day, once 
again the element of public control is dominant ; but the pendulum is 
still swinging. 

If the two Acts mentioned above have placed agricultural land again 
in fetters, the Town and Country Planning Act has done even more for 
land capable of non-agricultural development. Indeed, it represents a 
very formidable obstacle to the development of land at the present time. 
Broadly, it rests on two general principles : (1) that the development of 
all land in the country should conform to an overriding plan, and should 
not be spasmodic ; (2) that the increment in value arising from develop- 
ment should accrue to the state and not to the individual owner. On the 
other hand, since the vesting of this development value in the state will 
remove from the landowner wealth previously vested in him, the Act 
fixed a global figure of £300,000,000 from which all existing owners of 
land capable of development could draw compensation. How this 
round figure has been reached does not appear. At this stage of the 
national development, there are probably few who would question the 
wisdom of the first principle. Almost every modern town, and many 
adjacent areas, could furnish illustrations of the evils of absence of 
planning in the past. As far as this aspect of planning is concerned, 
therefore, the issue is not one of planning or non-planning, but of the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness of the planning which is being 
undertaken. It was said of Guy Fawkes, when arrested after the dis- 
covery of the Gunpowder Plot, that he was interrogated before being 
racked, during racking, and after racking. The plight of the unfortunate 
who wishes to undertake the development of land to-day is little better. 
He is interrogated before planning, during planning, and after planning. 
Indeed, Great Britain to-day illustrates im acute measure the misfortunes 
of a country which has surrendered unconditionally to the planners. 
Very soon, it will be impossible te place a dustbin in the backyard without 
planning permission. It has already been held that planning permission 
is necessary before a board can be exhibited announcing a sale of pro- 
perty. A houseowner has been directed to paint the tiles of his house 
another colour to conform with a local ‘ plan.’ To place a heap of stones 
on land is a change of use, which requires planning permission. As yet, 
it is not necessary before opening or closing a hole in the ground to 
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obtain planning permission, and therefore planning permission is not as 
yet necessary in order to be buried in land which has been designated a 
burial ground, although presumably, if at some future date, the planning 
authority decides upon a better site for the burial ground we shall all run 
the risk of being dug up again. This may, perhaps, seem a somewhat 
extreme case, but it is worth while remembering that to-day, local 
authorities, in pursuance. of obligations laid upon them by the Ministry, 
are preparing ‘ over-all’ (blessed word) plans of their areas, and in so 
doing, are not unnaturally viewing their responsibilities in the widest 
terms. In one plan with which I am acquainted, it is suggested that the 
gas-works should be transferred to the other side of the city! No doubt 
there are good reasons for such a suggestion. There may also be good 
reasons for moving the city bodily to some healthier neighbourhood. 
It is, as was suggested above, entirely a question of reasonableness, and 
reasonableness in planning is a question of degree. 

Unfortunately, such an idealistic view of the future as is involved in 
this ‘ over-all’ plan has a deterrent effect on industry to-day. As many 
plans are as yet incomplete, and if complete, are not yet presented to the 
Minister, many planning permissions are to-day given with a time-limit, 
so that the developer is told his buildings may have to be demolished at 
the expiration of that period. That may not deter the boldest, but many 
valuable developments are being abandoned in face of such a risk, 
coupled with liability to development charge. 

When the Act was under discussion, there was little public apprecia- 
tion of what was involved. It is only since the impact of this imposition 
upon members of all classes has been experienced that public opinion has 
shown a resentment, which is rising daily. Where the nature of the 
impost was understood at all, it was widely assumed at this time when 
the Act was before Parliament that a small percentage tax alone was in- 
volved. It is certainly true that the framers of the Act made the nature of 
the charge plain, but public opinion was not conscious of the compre- 
hensive nature of the legislation. It was not contemplated, for example, 
that a cobbler who erected a small lean-to shed behind his house to carry 
on his trade more efficiently would have to pay £400 development 
charge. Nor was it appreciated that the conversion of two flats back to 
the single house from which they had been made by the removal of inner 
partitions was a change of use attracting development charge. As the 
Act stands at present, much property in this country is probably sterilised 
to its present use for an indefinite period. Where it is not, the existence 
of the tax is a substantial measure of inflation. Suppose, for example, 
a limited company wishes to erect a new factory, costing £25,000, to 
manufacture an article which would have been sold at five shillings 
before the Act. Development charge amounting to many thousands of 
pounds will have to be paid. There will be only one way in which the 
company can recover this outlay. It will be added to the sales price of 
the article it manufactures. If the company does not do this, it will be 
unable to continue in business. This tax on development, it must be 
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remembered, represents the full amount of the development, and it is 
levied without the possibility of appeal to any Court. In this respect, in 
fact, it directly resembles the fines levied by the Star Chamber, and it is as 
arbitrary in incidence, as the account given by Lord Halifax in the House 
of Lords of his own negotiations to settle development charge on a con- 
verted garage sufficiently showed. It has been suggested that the burden 
imposed by development charge upon land has been much exaggerated, 
inasmuch as land values have fallen, or should have falien. Practical 
experience shows, however, that development charges are to-day fre- 
quently far in excess of the total price charged for land before the Act— 
so that even if the land were given away, the recipient who wishes to 
develop it would still be the loser. It is only the purchaser who preserves 
the existing use who may gain—which surely was not the object of the 
Act. Indeed, the whole impost rests upon the fallacy that development 
value may be calculated. Moreover, each time the use of land is changed, 
liability for a fresh payment exists. Few Acts have so quickly frustrated 
the purpose for which they were passed as this part of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947. 

To-day, therefore, new fetters have been forged for the land; the 
fetters of a new feudalism, and of crippling new imposts, frustrating 
development. The whole question of land law urgently needs fresh 
investigation, in the course of which the economic consequences of the 
existing legislation should be fully examined. 








JUVENILE OFFENDERS 
By Sir Leo Page 


HERE have always been difficult and troublesome children. There 

always will be such boys and girls. They are a great nuisance to 
everybody because they are disobedient, or noisy, or mischievous, or 
cruel to animals, or destructive, or dishonest : occasionally they succeed 
in being most of these things all at once. This is not a new problem, 
therefore. But juvenile delinquency in the technical sense of young 
persons being charged with offences in criminal courts is a new phase of 
an old problem because to-day the offences with which these young 
people are charged have certain disquieting features. They are more 
numerous than before: they are more serious: and they are being 
tackled very largely on the wrong lines. I am not in the least degree a 
pessimist and I believe that already there is a revolt against some of the 
extreme tendencies which have done a good deal of harm in the past. 
On the other hand, even an optimist must realise that things are still very 
wrong, and that it is merely slightly ridiculous to continue to attribute 
the rising tide of crime amongst children and young persons to the war : 
that has now been over for five years, and yet the tide persists in rising 
ever higher and higher. Of course the war was responsible for enormous 
harm. The black-out and air raid shelter life and the opportunities for 
stealing furnished by bombing were some of the direct causes of trouble. 
The point is that they have now ceased, just as all the evacuees have come 
home years ago, and still children commit more offences than ever. 
Clearly, these were not the main causes of juvenile delinquency, or else 
when they ended juvenile crime would have ended too, or it would at least 
have sensibly decreased: at any rate it would not have increased 
considerably. 

However all that may have been, those war-time conditions are not 
the causes of to-day’s offences. Let us consider briefly if we can hazard a 
guess as to what these causes really are. We shall serve a most useful end 
by thinking objectively on this subject, because until we actually find out 
what is the cause of the evil we shall not be likely to apply the most 
effective remedies. — 

All wars cause crime. The First World War did so. Juvenile crime 
rose very much between 1914 and 1918. But there were at that time no 
evacuations, virtually no air raids or bomb destruction, and no life in 
air raid shelters. This alone shows conclusively enough that these things 
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were not major causes of crime : they merely provided the opportunities 
for it. The causes were much deeper. A really sound boy with decent 
instincts and a good training does not suddenly start to be a thief because 
he sees a bombed house and a great deal of property lying about, or a 
hundred such houses: his instincts and his training operate just as 
strongly to prevent him from stealing bombed property in war-time as 
they stop him stealing a purse he finds in the street in peace-time. But, of 
course, even the best boy can lose his instincts and forget his training if 
he is for sufficiently long subjected to evil influences. When boys were 
not particularly good to start with, and their training was never at any 
time much more than skin deep, then the time required for the evil 
influences to do their work is very short. This is precisely what occurred 
in both wars. Husbands and fathers were absent from their homes for 
long periods: it would be idle to suggest that there was not widespread 
immorality amongst the wives as a result. Regulations and restrictions 
abounded : it can scarcely be argued that, in the Black Market and in 
every way, these rules were not broken as often and as completely as men 
and women thought themselves safe from detection and punishment in 
violating them. It is happily unnecessary for my present purpose to go 
in detail into this unlovely side of our war-time story. Anxiety, sorrow, 
loneliness, continued strain—all these unhappy states tend only too 
surely to lead in war-time to looseness and immorality. It is not here a 
question of blame or moralising. It is a mere question of fact that, as one 
effect of the dangers and hardships of the war years, there was a widespread 
collapse of moral conduct. It showed itself not only in matters of sex, but 
in growing disregard for the law. Temptations and opportunities 
abounded under war conditions. Shortages of all kinds provided the 
temptation : lack of man power, for example, in police forces, gave the 
opportunity. Once men and women begin any general neglect of the laws 
of God it will not be very long before they show a similar disregard for 
the laws of man: the distinction between the two is altogether too subtle 
for the masses of the people. It is easy enough to give an example of the 
appalling way in which ordinary men and women began to regard the 
rights of property, for example. In 1938 the railway companies made 
claims against insurance companies amounting to some £200,000: in 
1948 the loss by theft on the railways had increased to £2,750,000.1 So 
far as we are concerned here with the causes of juvenile crime these 
generalisations are not irrelevant. One of the most powerful factors 
against juvenile delinquency is a decent family life: a boy who has a 
happy home and a father and mother who are concerned for his welfare 
is pretty safe from trouble. It is the boy who looks for his pleasures in 
the streets who sooner or later comes into court. But if war service takes 
his father away, and if there is at the same time a general indifference to 
moral restraints and a loosening of all controls, not very much family 
life will remain. 

Most unhappily of all, these deteriorations of adult conduct which 
started during the war have continued into the peace. If anyone is in 


1 Allowing for higher prices, the increase was well over 300 per cent. 
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doubt upon that point they may set their doubts at rest easily enough by 
consulting the current Criminal Statistics. The figures of adult crime are 
as disquieting as those of boys and girls. Indeed, the increase of adult 
crime is a main cause of the rising figures of young offenders, as anyone 
would expect who thought for a moment of the power of example over 
children, either for good or for evil. Boys and youths read daily in the 
newspapers of spectacular crimes: they see around them offences 
committed: they hear everywhere plans discussed by which rules and 
regulations may be broken: is it any wonder that they are swept along 

in the tide ?_ What influences has the average boy coming from what is 
still humorously called the working-class home to help him resist what he 
knows in his heart to be wrong ? Religion has almost wholly ceased over 
large areas to be any force at all. Parental guidance is quite out of 
fashion. There remain the boy’s own instincts, amongst which we may 
put the fear of being caught ; the teaching and discipline of his school ; 
and the influence of social agencies, such as Boys’ Clubs. 

With a tiny proportion of exceptional cases, so small that we need not 
for present purposes consider them, every boy who steals knows perfectly 
well that he is doing wrong and is entirely capable of behaving honestly 
if he wishes to do so. He steals because that is the simplest way of | 
obtaining what he wants without the tedium of hard work. Mr. Joyce, | 
the Headmaster of the Cotswold Approved School, told a story not long 
ago to a conference of magistrates of a boy who gravely informed him 
that he stole because he had been born with an inborn hatred of his 
mother, and that his cure would be a difficult business and take a con- 
siderable time. So long as there are psychiatrists who are prepared to tell 
boys such nonsense so long will there be boys only too ready to accept 
it as applicable to themselves : it is obviously more distinguished to steal 
because of some such interesting peculiarity than to do so merely because 
one is like all the other little thieves in the school who steal cigarettes for | 
the prosaic reason that they want to smoke. 

The greater part of all juvenile crime is some form of larceny, and to 
understand the motives of the great bulk of young thieves it is not in the 
least necessary to study Freud : all that is required is ordinary common- 
sense. The very few who need psychological treatment are a trifling 
percentage. Ifa boy sees a chance to take something he wants without 
getting caught or punished it is quite natural for him to do so, even 
though he knows it is wrong, unless he is restrained by some force 
stronger than his desire for possession. This is obvious enough. The 
problem then is to consider how best to strengthen those forces which 
may help the boy at the time of temptation. I am old-fashioned enough 
to believe that the best thing of all would be for the boy to be held back 
from theft by a sincere wish, based upon religious conviction, not to do 
wrong. Second only to this, I put the training in honest conduct 
inculcated by example and precept in a good family life. I mention these 
two powerful forces lest I may be thought to ignore them: but I say no 
more about them here since, clearly, they form part of a long-term policy 
which cannot be dealt with in a short article. 
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I admit at once my profound ignorance of the art of teaching and of 
the difficulties which face the scholastic profession to-day. My only claim 
to express any views at all upon the subject of possible improvements in 
school training is that I have seen and studied enough boys who have but 
recently left school before getting into trouble to be shocked by the 
pathetically inadequate equipment to face life with which their education 
has furnished them. I have no wish to exaggerate, and I refer admittedly 
only to those whom I have met as a result of trouble with the law. But 
I intend in any case no attack or criticism of teachers. AllI wish to do is to 
indicate weaknesses which make it hard for some boys to keep out of 
crime, in the hope that more experienced and wiser minds than mine may 
give thought to the problem. 

I am, of course, generalising, but the boys seem to be utterly selfish 
and to have no idea of loyalty or the team spirit. They are bone lazy, 
and not only ignorant to a degree I should have scarcely thought possible 
in many cases, but entirely content to remain so. The books they read 
are trash beyond description, where they read books at all: many of 
them are satisfied with ‘ comics ’ and the worst of the Sunday newspapers. 
Nor have they any hobbies or wholesome interests. Cinemas, fun fairs, 
and the streets provide their culture. Worst trait of all is their revolt 
against all discipline. It can be seen in almost every phase of their lives, 
and it has most lamentable results. A boy goes to his first job: he is 
reproved for some fault or told, as he thinks impolitely, to work faster : 
at once he gives in his notice. It is no uncommon thing to find boys who 
have thrown up six or seven jobs in a single year, and for no better reason 
that they were told to do something which they did not want to do. Such 
boys grow up without the smallest self-control. They go into the army 
and a corporal or sergeant gets after them: within a week they desert. 
From how many boys have I heard the complaint: ‘I wasn’t going to 
have them ordering me about like that. I could never do what I wanted 
to in the army. Nobody hadn’t never spoke to me like that before, and I 
wouldn’t have it.’ 

About oue thing I am in no doubt at all. The ‘ progressive schools,’ 
without punishments or rewards, in which boys are allowed to do very 
much what they choose and when they choose, are utterly mischievous 
to boys who at an early age have to settle down in employment to do a 
steady job under orders and instructions. I should imagine they were 
almost equally bad for boys who never need work, if any such boys exist 
to-day. But for the working boy, to use the conventional phrase, they 
are fatal for two reasons. They teach indiscipline, and discipline and 
obedience, old-fashioned virtues as they are, remain still the best aids to a 
boy to keep a job when he has got one. If he loses his job he needs 
discipline all the more, because without discipline he will have no self- 
control, and a boy with neither work nor self-control is as good as in the 
dock already. 

The headmaster of a senior school recently showed me a book which 
he used in the teaching of ‘ civics.’ It demonstrated the machinery of 
local government, how Parliament works, our responsibility towards the 
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Colonies, and other such matters. Whether his boys were interested or 
not I do not know. I should have been bored beyond words by it when 
I was thirteen years of age. He told me that it was quite impossible to 
talk to boys directly about juvenile crime, as it might put ideas into their 
heads. Why this should be so when they can read in the daily papers of 
every sort of offence committed by boys I did not understand. I still 
think it might do good if a manly type of master popular with the boys 
got it into their minds that any weakling can give way to temptation, but 
that it requires a chap with guts to resist it; that every theft brings loss, 
and very often suffering, to someone, and that it is both mean and 
cowardly to hurt people who have never hurt you ; in short, that stealing 
is neither fine nor clever. Perhaps Iam wrong. But if I am not wrong, 
if boys could be taught such simple truths as these, that would be a form of 
civics worth teaching. 

I mentioned above the forces likely to help a boy at the time of 
temptation. The good done by Boys’ Clubs, the Boy Scouts, and such 
organisations is very great. All boys are the better for a hobby and the 
chance of playing a game or pursuing a hobby gets a boy toaclub. When 
he is there he finds much to counteract the influence of a bad home, to 
teach him decent standards of conduct, and to develop his future 
responsibilities as the father of a family. I imagine that no one who has 
himself worked amongst the sort of boys who find themselves in trouble 
with the police—probation officers, magistrates, or police—would deny 
the immense value of the work of clubs, both in preventing the potential 
offender from becoming an actual one and in helping the delinquent. Yet 
there are theorists who write ponderously that ‘ no significant relationship 
has been established between club membership and susceptibility to 
delinquent behaviour.’ I have myself heard at a committee meeting the 
argument solemnly advanced by a professor that no conclusion should be 
drawn from the admitted fact that it was a rare occurrence to find an 
active club member in trouble with the police, since it could not be 
proved that he would have got into trouble had he not been a club 
member. The plain fact, of course, is that until we find some way by 
which we can educate parents in their duties towards their children such 
agencies as clubs provide almost all the moral training many lads ever get. 

Finally, we may usefully remember that fear—first, of being caught, 
and, secondly, of being soundly punished—is a most valuable deterrent. 
It would be a wise economy to go to much trouble and expense to bring 
police forces up to strength. A fully staffed force will catch many more 
young offenders than an under-staffed one. Having caught our offender 
we need to deal with him in a way likely to be effective. No one doubts 
that some juvenile courts are as good as such courts can be. But there 
are many others in which the justices appear to forget that a juvenile 
court, whatever its civil and special functions, remains a criminal court, 
and it is the duty of a criminal court to protect the public from crime. 
The best critics of juvenile courts are not the justices who sit in them. 
Inevitably, they judge by their intentions. But the police and the public 
judge by the harder test of whether the boys offend again. 
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AMERICA MOVES LEFT 
By David C. Williams 


MERICAN radicalism, first known as ‘ the New Deal’ and now as 

‘the Fair Deal,’ appears to be a most tenacious political tendency. 
For sixteen years it has exerted a more or less decisive influence on the 
course of events in Washington. It has survived such disasters as the 
death of its great patron, President Roosevelt, the defection of his heir 
apparent, Mr. Henry Wallace, and the sweeping Republican victories in 
the Congressional elections of 1946. It scored a startling comeback with 
President Truman’s re-election in 1948, and the elections of last November 
show it as still gaining strength. While the tide of politics in most of the 
democratic world appears to be flowing right, that in the United States is 
persistently left. In this revival of American radicalism a new political 
organisation, Americans for Democratic Action, has played a leading role. 

Of all the blows American radicalism has suffered, the sudden death 
of President Roosevelt was the greatest. His was the sun about which 
the New Deal planets revolved in their orbits. His favour elevated a 
map, his frown cast him down. Whether by accident or design, no 
flowers seemed to grow to commanding height in his garden; no 
New Dealers acquired the stature to make them possible successors to the 
Presidency. He personally chose Mr. Henry Wallace as his Vice- 
President in 1940, and personally intervened to reject him i in 1944. His 
death left the New Deal leaderless. 

The gap left by President Roosevelt’s death remains to this day 
unfilled. But the two succeeding disasters of American radicalism, the 
defection of Mr. Wallace to the ranks of the fellow-travellers, and the 
Republican victories of 1946, appear in retrospect to have been blessings 
well disguised. 

It was a profound shock to the American progressive movement 
when Mr. Wallace, in 1946, resigned from President Truman’s Cabinet. 
The Communists, who had surrounded him with many of their faithful 
friends and decisively influenced his thinking, looked for some time likely 
to capture what remained of the New Deal. They had Mr. Wallace, for 
years its adored crown prince, and there was no counter-attraction in 
sight—certainly not President Truman, who appeared to be floundering 
deeper and deeper in domestic discords, and breaking with the Roosevelt 
policy abroad. Of the varied regiments which had supported the New 
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Deal, middle-class liberals, Negroes, agrarian radicals, and many rank- 
and-file trade unionists (the leaders being generally more sophisticated 
about Ccmmunists) seemed likely to follow the Wallace banner to 
disaster. 

It was at the very lowest ebb of radical political fortunes, the beginning 
of 1947, that a number of New Dealers, progressive intellectuals, and 
trade union leaders gathered in Washington to rally the forces of the 
non-Communist left. Their nucleus was a small, high-minded organisa- 
tion which had existed since 1940—the Union for Democratic Action. 
Founded to advocate American help to Britain at a time when the 
Communists were denouncing President Roosevelt as a warmonger, it 
had hardly got under way before the invasion of Russia turned them into 
ardent interventionists. Handicapped by intellectual scruples, it could 
not wave the flag as blatantly as the Communists, and remained of modest 
‘size and influence. But it clung persistently to life, gathering the friends 
and the experience which enabled it to launch out on a larger scale in 
1947. Among its supporters was Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

At the 1947 meeting, the Union for Democratic Action was reborn 
as Americans for Democratic Action—one of those ponderous titles to 
which Americans are too much inclined, and which become manageable 
only when reduced to initials. Many leading members of President 
Roosevelt’s administration, forced out by the rightward swing of the 
immediate post-war years, identified themselves with A.D.A.—so many, 
in fact, that it became known as ‘ the New Deal Government in Exile.’ It 
set to work, at first with indifferent success, to stem the Wallace tide. 

Soon the Republican majority in Congress rashly shook the trade 
unions out of the political apathy which had settled upon them, by 
enacting, over the President’s veto, the Taft-Hartley Act. The intent of 
this legislation seriously to weaken the unions was so clear that they took 
alarm. The Congress of Industrial Organisations (C.I.O.) revived its 
Political Action Committee ; the American Federation of Labor (A.F.L.) 
founded its own political arm, Labor’s League for Political Education. 
Both began putting much more money and effort into political activities. 

The tide began to turn with the proposal of the European Recovery 
Programme. This gave A.D.A. an issue on which it could appeal to the 
idealism and humanitarianism of the American people, always a great 
factor in the success of progressive movements in the United States. 
Mr. Wallace blundered as badly on this question as did Mr. Molotov. 
By adopting an attitude towards it which was mainly sheer negation, 
instead of putting forward convincing alternative proposals, he left the 
initiative in the hands of his A.D.A. rivals. The vast crowds which had 
once turned up for his speeches dwindled away, and his fate was sealed 
even before he announced his candidacy for Presidential office. 

Meanwhile A.D.A. had taken another tack which proved nearly 
disastrous. Convinced that President Truman’s re-election was impos- 
sible, the majority of its leaders cast about for a candidate who could win. 
Their choice fell on General Eisenhower—a man whose devotion to 
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New Deal principles was an unproven, indeed a more than doubtful, 
quantity. When finally General Eisenhower took himself out of the 
field, and the re-nomination of Truman became inevitable, the A.D.A. 
delegates at the Democratic convention were in despair. 

Miraculously, they snatched a resounding victory out of the very jaws 
of humiliating defeat. A Commission appointed by the President had, 
in its official report, advocated a series of drastic proposals for protecting 
the civil and economic rights of Negroes and other racial or religious 
minorities. The draft election programme proposed at the convention, 
influenced by the Southern faction in the Democratic Party, was merely 
lukewarm on this issue. A.D.A. delegates, rallying from the Eisenhower 
debacle, worked night and day to write strong civil rights proposals into 
the programme. After a dramatic struggle, they succeeded. The result 
was the withdrawal of some Southern delegates to a rump convention, 
and their nomination of a fourth Presidential candidate, pledged to 
maintain the institution of white supremacy in the South, 

In the event, the departure of Wallace and of the Southerners actually 
strengthened the Democratic Party. Freed of both the Communists and 
the reactionaries, it reverted to the popular traditions of American 
radicalism, preached in every corner of the country by the President 
himself. The resulting Democratic victories carried a significant number 
of A.D.A. leaders into office. They included the new Governors of such 
important states as Illinois, Michigan, and Connecticut; the Senators 
from Minnesota and Illinois; and two score members of the House of 
Representatives, of whom the best known were Mr. Andrew Biemiller of 
Wisconsin and Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas of California. They were 
soon joined by Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., an A.D.A. vice-chairman, 
elected to Congress in a New York City by-election. A.D.A. leaders 
won two out of three by-elections last November; former Governor 
Herbert Lehman went to the Senate and Mr. John Shelley to the House. 

For an organisation only three years old, this is a creditable record. 
One result of success has been, inevitably, that the centre of gravity of the 
organisation has shifted somewhat to the right. Those who viewed 
A.D.A. as the forerunner of the long-awaited American ‘ third party’ 
have dwindled in number, and there has been a considerable influx of the 
practical type of young politician who regards such talk as sheer romanc- 
ing. The balance of forces is still such, however, that A.D.A. has 
refrained from taking the step of formal identification with the Demo- 
cratic Party. Its carefully worded statement runs as follows : 

‘ We recognise that co-operation with the Fair Deal elements in the Demo- 
cratic Party offers the best opportunity on the national level for the achievement 
of liberal purposes. This recognition by no means indicates support of all 
Democratic Party policies or Democratic Party organisations in every state 
and locality. We will continue to work for the nomination and election of 
candidates for public office of whatever party, when their records are consistent 
with the principles of A.D.A.’ 


For practical purposes, this means that A.D.A. will continue to work 
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primarily within the Democratic Party, reserving the right, however, to 
support an occasional progressive Republican. In municipal politics, it 
will sometimes support independent ‘good government’ candidates 
against Democrats regarded as too close to the old-style city political 
‘ machines.’ Except for these infrequent deviations, A.D.A. is in effect, 
if not in name, a ‘ ginger group ’ within the Democratic Party. 

British observers have remarked on the parallel with the role the 
Fabian Society played half a century ago with respect to the Liberal 
Party. The identification is generally disputed by A.D.A. leaders. They 
point out that their principal emphasis is on active participation in 
day-to-day political life. A.D.A. members are strongly encouraged to 
become candidates for public office. In America, where party candidates 
are selected, not by the party organisation, but by the voters themselves 
in ‘ primary ’ elections preceding the general election, the way is easy for 
newcomers to politics. A.D.A. people are put forward as candidates at 
the primary elections, nearly always for the Democratic Party nomination. 
A.D.A. then proceeds to rally popular support for its people and, with 
the help of the Democratic Party organisation where it is forthcoming, 
against it if necessary, to secure the majority at the primary elections. In 
this way a new type of American, interested in the public good rather 
than his private advantage, is being brought into politics. Mr. Elmo 
Roper, analysing the reasons for his failure to predict the Democratic 
victory from his public opinion poll, has pointed to the advent of 
candidates of this sort as one principal factor in drawing the voters 
towards the Democrats. 

A.D.A. has shown much less interest than the Fabian Society in 
research and the formulation of programmes. Its own programme is 
taken over ready-made from the general current of New Deal thinking. 
Civil rights for Negtoes and other racial or religious minorities, and the 
repeal of such anti-labour legislation as the Taft-Hartley Act, rank fore- 
most among its current objectives. An enlarged social security system 
and a public housing programme are already in process of achievement. 
More remote are such proposals as national health insurance and the 
extension of the Tennessee Valley concept of regional development to 
other river basins, such as the Columbia and the Missouri. There is great 
caution about framing any objective which might be construed as 
socialistic in character. This is the closest approach the A.D.A. 
programme makes to such a statement : 

‘ Every American must be given the opportunity to earn a livelihood from 
useful work. To assure this opportunity and a rising standard of living to 
our people, the government must set balanced production targets for the 
whole economy. When private enterprise fails to achieve these goals, govern- 
ment must intervene to accomplish them.’ 

Actually, A.D.A. objectives greatly resemble those of the Scandinavian 
Socialist parties, with their emphasis on social reform leading to the 
welfare state, and their indifference to nationalisation. A.D.A. in fact 
recognises ‘the democratic socialist parties (as) our best allies in the 
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struggle for a free Europe.’ Yet this involves A.D.A. in some difficulty, 
for it is above all anxious to avoid the tag of ‘ Socialist.’ This anxiety 
arises partly from considerations of practical politics. Socialist parties 
in America have always been a failure, and the penalties of failure in 
America are severe. Socialism now appears to be a waning force in 
Europe, and its genuine shortcomings are grossly and systematically 
exaggerated by the American Press. There are also, however, real or 
apparent questions of principle involved. Many A.D.A. leaders still 
believe that European Socialists are quite extreme in their objectives, 
not realising how much European Socialism has moderated in practice, 
if not in theory. Many more would feel themselves most at home in the 
Radical wing of the Liberal Party, and would find even the right wing of 
the Labour Party too extreme for their taste. 

There is no lack of forthrightness in the A.D.A. attitude towards 
Communism. 


‘ Events have fortified our conviction that Soviet expansion raises issues 
basic to the survival of democracy and freedom. Communism professes to 
mean peace and economic security ; but in practice it means the extinction of 
political and intellectual freedom, and the imposition of police terror.’ 


A.D.A. favours a positive approach to the Soviet problem. 


* We do not despair of the possibility of existing peaceably in the same 
world with the U.S.S.R. We are confident that a firm, clear, affirmative 
American policy, sustained over a long period, will in the end bring about 
an alteration in the present aggressive policies of the Soviet Union. Such an 
American policy must meet the moral challenge of the U.S.S.R. with unfailing 
support of human values and individual rights. It must meet the economic 
challenge of the U.S.S.R. with a bold programme of economic stabilisation, 
rising living standards, and improved distribution. It must meet the political 
challenge of the U.S.S.R. with an unswerving policy of support for democratic 
forces. It must meet the military challenge of the U.S.S.R. with effective 
guarantees and assistance for democratic nations.’ 


In accordance with these principles, A.D.A. supports the European 
Recovery Programme, the North Atlantic Pact, and President Truman’s 
Point Four proposals for aid to underdeveloped areas of the world. 

The ambitions of A.D.A. are, at present, rather greater than its 
ability to realise them. In part, its handicaps are organisational in 
character. It has an abundance of good leaders, but too few members and 
too little money for the size of its tasks. Its people in Congress are too 
new to the ways of Washington to be able to apply their talents to the 
maximum effect. Although the A.D.A. programme is much like that 
of President Truman, relations with him are not very close. The 
President does not feel at ease in the company of radical intellectuals of 
the sort who surrounded Roosevelt. Only two members of his present 
Cabinet—Mr. Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture, and Mr. Chapman, 
Secretary of the Interior—are really close to A.D.A. in their principles 
and temperament. The Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, is respected by 
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A.D.A. people, but the useful contacts exist at a lower level in the State 
Department hierarchy. 

In considerable measure, the problems of A.D.A. reflect those of the 
general movement of American radicalism of which it is part. President 
Roosevelt was once asked why it was so difficult for radicals and so easy 
for conservatives to agree among themselves. ‘ That’s simple | ’ he said. 
* There are many ways of going forward, and only one way of standing 
still!’ A.D.A. has had many occasions to experience the truth of this 
observation. In addition to the usual theoretical differences among 
radical intellectuals, there are real conflicts of economic interest within 
the radical movement. The success of American radicalism has always 
depended on a working alliance between farmers and urban labour. Yet 
measures to increase the income of the farmers raise the cost of living of 
the city worker. This trend has gone so far in Democratic administra- 
tions that labour leaders are already beginning to speak in private of ‘ the 
bloodless green revolution’ which has taken place. Mr. Brannan, 
Secretary of Agriculture, has proposed a plan which he believes will help 
the farmers at a minimum cost to city people and the debates over it are 
likely to be a dominant theme in American politics for the next few years. 

The problem of the priority to be given to each of various objectives, 
all desirable in themselves, is constantly arising. Should the trade unions 
seek advances in the real wages of their members by collective bargaining, 
or hold the friendship of fixed-income groups by emphasising price 
control? Should they resort to strikes to enforce their demands, or 
confine themselves to peaceful persuasion, in the interests of favourable 
public opinion and legislative success in Washington ? Should priority 
in Congress be given to repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, or to civil rights 
legislation, with the danger in the latter case of alienating Southern 
Senators who might have gone along with the trade unions in repealing 
the Act if the issue had been presented to them before that of civil rights ? 

The push and pull of these conflicting interests is felt constantly in 
the national executive of A.D.A., on which sit spokesmen of all significant 
elements in the American radical movement. The Congress of Industrial 
Organisations is represented by Mr. Walter Reuther, President of the 
Automobile Workers, and other leading non-Communists in the C.1.O. ; 
the American Federation of Labor by Mr. David Dubinsky, President 
of the Garment Workers, and a good selection of the more progressive 
A.F.L. leaders. Mr. Murray Lincoln, General Secretary of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation and head of the American co-operative movement, 
speaks for rural interests, and Judge William Hastie, former governor 
of the Virgin Islands, for the Negro community. 

Given adequate statesmanship, and the continued expansion of the 
American economy, these conflicts of interest are capable of solution 
within the general framework of a rising standard of living for all the 
people. It seems likely that A.D.A. will from now on provide much of 
the leadership of the progressive movement. It has an abundance of able 
young men with practical experience in politics, who seem certain of 
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advancement. As established politicians one by one retire from Washing- 
ton, an increasing proportion of their successors will come from A.D.A. 
ranks. When President Truman steps down, there will be no lack of 
A.D.A. Presidential possibilities. Governor Bowles of Connecticut, 
Governor Stevenson of Illinois, Senator Humphrey of Minnesota, and 
the younger Roosevelts are already being mentioned in this connection. 

Americans for Democratic Action is, therefore, an organisation 
which deserves more British attention than it has hitherto received. It is 
one of the forces pushing American politics away from the pattern of 
parties with traditional rivalries, but without differences of principle, and 
towards a division of political life between two major parties, one 
expressing the desire for reform, and the other stressing the value of 
maintaining things as they are. It is thus giving American politics a 
pattern more like the British, an appropriate and useful resemblance in 
these days of growing Anglo-American co-operation. And, with its 
emphasis on progress through democretic means, it provides in the 
American radical movement a firm basis for friendship with Britain 
which has often been lacking in the past. Its leaders are doing everything 
within their power to make that friendship grow and thrive. 











LONDON IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY—II 
THE ORIGINS OF THE METROPOLITAN POLICE 


By T. F. Reddaway 


eat over 120 years ago, on February 28th, 1828, a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed ‘ to inquire into the cause 
of the increase in the number of Commitments and Convictions in 
London and Middlesex, and into the State of the Police of the Metropolis, 
and of the districts adjoining thereto.’ The Committee met, took 
exhaustive evidence, and, in June, 1829, less than eighteen months after 
its appointment, the first Metropolitan Police Force was born. A new 
chapter in the history of Parliamentary democracy had begun. 

Like most new chapters, its claim to be new and its claim to be 
considered a separate chapter can both be questioned. In history, as in 
anthropology, evolution is continuous and the so-called revolutions are 
never clean breaks with the past. Yet contemporaries had no doubts 
about the significance of this new step. To the Whig Edinburgh Review 
it was a drastic remedy for a disease in the body politic little less noxious 
than the disease itself. The Radicals, its bitterest opponents, talked 
freely of ‘a military despotism advancing in the form of a gendarmerie 
bill’ and predicted the end of parliamentary government. The great 
body of unpolitically minded Londoners,! who suffered daily the depreda- 
tions of thieves, pickpockets and petty criminals remained uncertain. 
Only the Tories were pleased. If to the Radicals it might have seemed 
the first step in a revolution of the Right, by contrast, the modern 
historian must emphasise that it was neither tyrannical nor revolutionary, 
but a decisive and evolutionary move forward. Tracing back into the 
eighteenth century the growth of the agitation for a police force, he can 
realise the constructive value of the new reform. The record of the 
uneasy post-war years 1815-29 had shown the need for it. Every move 
in the period which followed was to prove its value. Where the Radical 
saw the new police only as ‘ Peel’s Bloody Gang,’ instruments of a 
tyranny more effective than the despised night watchmen (where the 
anxious householder, nurtured on tales of the great Gordon Riots, 
prayed for any form of control which would avert new catastrophes of 


1 * London,’ or ‘ Metropolis,’ has been used to describe the whole built-up area. The 
City, Southwark, Westminster and the various parishes cited mean the contemporary areas 
of local government bearing those names. 
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that magnitude) the historian can appreciate the overwhelming import 
of a London preserved for law, order and the regular development of 
constitutional change during two decades in which, from 1830 to 1850, 
nearly every established European government was unseated by revolu- 
tion. If the riots which accompanied the agitation for Parliamentary 
teform, or for the doctrines of Chartism, had been faced in London only 
by an unpopular military, an imported yeomanry, or the unco-ordinated 
inefficiency of the parish constables, then the tale of England’s develop- 
ment might have been either republican or reactionary. With control 
maintained in the capital, disturbances which saw the mob capturing 
and burning Nottingham Castle, saw the centre of Bristol burnt out in 
the great Bristol riots, the Archbishop of Canterbury in danger in his 
own cathedral city, and rick-burning common throughout the south, 
were automatically prevented from engulfing the centre in which they 
were most easily raised, and from which, once kindled, a conflagration 
might most easily have spread to all. True, the King in November, 
1830, was forced to cancel his visit to the city. True, too, that mobs 
more than once invaded London’s fashionable quarters, breaking windows 
and damaging property ; that in Bethnal Green, Spitalfields and White- 
chapel, where economic distress was greatest, there were riots ; and that 
from 1830 to 1833 the police were in frequent and often in severe conflict 
with far from peaceable demonstrators ; but the position never became 
completely out of hand. Hostile crowds threw at least one police 


- constable into the Thames and spiked another on iron railings, Many 


of the force were assaulted, stabbed or maimed, but their control and 
their authority increased rather than diminished, and, with every ebbing 
of political fervour, their popularity and their hold grew stronger. 

The fact of the importance of the formation of the Metropolitan 
Police is clear. The tale of its long deferment, the clear need for it, and 
the very grudging acceptance of it, is more intricate. Those who, 
looking at the evidence of robbery and assault, unchecked thieving and 
blatant vice, presented to the Committee of 1828, marvel that such a 
state of affairs could have been tolerated, may better realise the strength 
of the opinion that the new police had to overcome when they recall 
that it was a Middlesex Sessions which in 1830 merely bound over men 
whose assaults on four of the new police had severely injured three of 
them and nearly killed a fourth, or that it was a normal London jury 
which in 1833 found as ‘ justifiable homicide ’ the killing of an unfortunate 
policeman doing his duty in dispersing a riotous assembly. The advocates 
of reform, active from at least the 1750’s, had to overcome two almost 
invincible ideas, the existing concept of English liberty, and the certainty 
that this was embodied in the system of unpaid service to the community. 
The very groundwork of English law and order was the obligation of 
the private citizen of every local community to take an unpaid personal 
share in the task of keeping that law and order—to serve his term as 
constable when elected to do so, and to help, as occasion arose, to arrest 
any criminal within his neighbourhood. The very essence of English 
justice and English local administration was the obligation of those 
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qualified and appointed as Justices of the Peace to carry out, unpaid, 
the far-reaching duties of that office, duties which included the mainten- 
ance of law and order and the direction of the local constables. Two 
centuries of English non-conformity and twice that time of active warfare 
against France had increased the complementary idea that a Continental 
monarchy was a police tyranny, a foreign, un-English system whose 
incipience in England itself had been destroyed at the Glorious Revolu- 
tion. In such an atmosphere every move in favour of a strengthening 
of the power of the Central Government was suspect from the start. 
‘Wilkes and Liberty’ could evoke a hundred eager plaudits where 
efficiency or reform needed patient exposition or the irresistible argument 
of the pocket. 

The reformer of law and order in London had also to begin against 
the opposition of every interested body. Though houses extended for 
miles in all directions from Charing Cross, the urban area was in no sense 
a unity. Each separate parish was responsible for its own constables, 
and its own officials, sometimes, in practice, for its own J.P.’s. To add 
to the difficulties, some parishes had been divided into still smaller units, 
administered for many purposes, of which police was frequently one, by 
separate Watch Commissioners. Westminster had nine major divisions, 
besides small bordering areas protected by ancient rights tenaciously 
defended, the Liberty of the Rolls, of the Savoy, of Saffron Hill, of Ely 
Place, and associated parishes like St. Giles, St. George the Martyr and 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury. The City was a complicated law unto itself, 
an uncompromising stumbling-block alike to ministerial abuse of power 
atid would-be constructive reformers, Out-parishes, such as Chelsea, 
Marylebone, St. Pancras, Islington, and those south of the river, increas- 
ingly drawn into the built-up area, added new independent units without 
adding strength or unity. Altogether, the reformer of the patchwork of 
London’s government had by the 1820’s to consider the rights of some 
300 bodies concerned with what we would now call police matters. 

This belief in the rights and liberties of the Englishman was common 
to all classes. Belief that they were enshrined in the existing system was 
equally unswerving. Translated into action, it entailed an unreasoning 
opposition to any change which was not evolved by or left in the executive 
hands of local bodies. Unification or centralisation, whether by Crown 
or Parliament, were equally suspect. The Local Act was the perfect 
expression of the spirit of the eighteenth century, opposition to excisemen 
and placemen its instinctive reaction. For a country parish or a small 
market town, this was an adequate system, a workable creed. To make 
it effective for the maintenance of law and order amid the 750,000? 
inhabitants of the Metropolis demanded a measure of public spirit and 
public efficiency far outside the scope of the age. Only a determined and 
far-sighted magistracy could have brought some common purpose and 
policy to the internal government of an amalgam thus composed, and 
that miracle not unnaturally failed to appear. The ordinary London 
J.P. was not the reasonably fair-minded county or country magistrate, 

® By 1801, 865,000; by 1831, 1,472,000. 
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but the Trading Justice, the corrupt, venal, multiplier of fees and pro- 
cesses, beloved of the satirists to whom he gave every opportunity. Mr. 
Justice Squeezem not only would not help to reform the system by which 
he and his clerk lived, but at the very word reform he and the parish 
officers and the busy interested commissioners united to flood the table 
of the House with petitions and the hack-writers with clients for pamphlets 
proving that Englishmen’s liberties were in danger. 

Faced with such opposition, the many genuine reformers tried almost 
as many devices. Their one strong card, that none could deny the need 
for improvement, was trumped time after time by inability to blend 
liberty and a strong executive. Henry Fielding’s diagnosis of the ills 
to be cured may serve as an example for all the subsequent years. The 
leading J.P. at Bow Street in 1751, he wrote,* from experience daily 
replenished, to expose the weakness of the magistracy and to urge the 
need for reform. The duties of the J.P., he declared, had multiplied, 
his power had not. The chief force at his disposal, short of recourse to 
the military, was, not a uniformed, disciplined police, regularly on duty, 
but elected, unpaid, parish constables, normally occupied in their own 
trades or professions, not easy to call together, and ill co-ordinated when 
collected. Any quarrel between drunken chairmen or angry porters 
might, at a moment’s notice, develop into a riot. That was serious 
enough, but ‘ when a Mob of Chairmen or Servants, or a Gang of Thieves 
and Sharpers, are almost too big for the Civil Authority to suppress, 
what must be the Case in a seditious Tumult, or a general Riot of the 
People.’ His answer was clear, ‘ The principal Design of this whole 
Work, is to rouse the crviz Power from its present lethargic State.’ Yet 
he knew all too well and roundly declared that ‘Such a Design, 
which alike opposes those wild Notions of Liberty that are incon- 
sistent with all Government, and those pernicious Schemes of 
Government which are destructive of true Liberty’ would suffer 
immediate attack from all interested in preserving the licence of 
ineffectiveness. 

His answer to this dilemma was to appeal over the heads of the 
interested parties, trying to separate those who ‘do not foresee the 
mischievous tendency of a total Relaxation of Government’ from those 
‘who have some private wicked Purpose to effect from public Con- 
fusion.’ Like all reformers, he had to argue his case. His appeal was to 
facts, not to high-flown theory. Given a true assembly of the facts, he 
might hope to stir opinion, and his method was to list the evils of 
mid-eighteenth century London, as seen by a humane and practical 
student of humanity, an author of the calibre of Dickens, exposing 
abuses from an even wider knowledge. The organised robbers, especially 
that ‘ great Gang of Rogues, whose Number falls little short of a Hundred, 
who are incorporated in one Body, have Officers and a Treasury; and 
have reduced Theft and Robbery into a regular System.’ The drunken- 
ness ‘almost inseparably annexed to the Pleasures of the People’ and 





8 An Enquiry into the Causes of the late Increase of Robbers. . ¢ + 
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especially ‘ that Poison called Gin; which I have great reason to think, 
is the principal Sustenance (if it may be so called) of more than an hundred 
thousand People in this Metropolis.” These took first place. Hogarth 
has fixed in paint the gin-evil as only a painter can. Fielding saw it daily 
in the tale of murder, theft, neglect and petty crime which passed before 
him in court and, no painter, wrote only that he could find ‘ no Words, 
or Metaphor, adequate to my Ideas on this Subject.’ Such evils were 
obvious. He continued with others, less arresting, but fully as dangerous : 
the universal gambling, ‘A School in which most Highwaymen of 
Eminence have been bred’; the receivers whose number was legion 
and whose readiness to buy without question turned every servant and 
every artisan into a potential thief ; the vagrants who found in London’s 
alleys the perfect concealment and the easiest road to crime ; the appalling 
doss-houses, peddling gin at a penny a quart ; the inability of the law to 
touch the great Alsatias where no constable dared attempt an arrest ; 
the defects of the law which made receiving so profitable, and, in dark, 
unlighted streets, enabled any robber to assault his victim with impunity ; 
the futile multiplying of rewards and penalties. All these he emphasised, 
and his tragedy is that, with scarcely an exception, the words he wrote 
in 1751 might have applied as aptly to 1821. 
This is not to suggest that the intervening seventy years had been 
wasted. Those most closely concerned with law and order could not 
afford to let matters drift, any more than Parliament, whose members 
lived in Westminster for at least half of every year, could entirely ignore 
the robberies or the violence from which they themselves were not 
exempt. Every prolonged series of outrages provoked some reaction in 
the House. Any series of riots set the Government to considering 
remedies. One of these, in 1753, confirmed to the leading Bow Street 
magistrate, now Henry Fielding’s half brother, John, a secret stipend 
from public funds. Another procured the support in 1754 of the Duke 
of Newcastle for the two Fieldings’ highly successful device, mounted 
patrols to track down and destroy ‘the highwaymen that robbed near 
Town.’ Under Government patronage and the stimulus of the Fieldings, 
1754 also saw the development of the Bow Street runners, men who, 
having served as constable under the vigorous Saunders Welch, the 
Fieldings’ friend and the High Constable of Holborn, remained at his 
or the magistrate’s call to track down known criminals. Government 
support, gradually becoming more open, also ensured that at Bow Street, 
in contrast to the hitherto normal dispensing of justice from the private 
houses of individual magistrates, there should always be a magistrate on 
duty and clerks to maintain records. These were useful innovations, 
and the duty magistrate, sitting at a ‘ rotation office’ became a popular 
nostrum for many ills, but they touched only the fringe of the problem. 
More fundamental was the thorough overhaul of the parochial watch 
system advocated by so many sensible men. One writer of 1755, typical 
of the developing humanitarianism which inspired the foundation of the 
Marine Society and the Magdalen Hospital, added to his plea for the 
unification of the watch of all the separate Westminster parishes, advocacy 
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of a central courthouse, daily petty sessions, and the segregation of 
juvenile prisoners.* 

The immediate results of such suggestions were few, but their 
continuance was ensured by the continuance of the evils they sought to 
cure. In 1770 a fresh outburst of robberies produced a parliamentary 
enquiry, at which Fielding, in conjunction with James Sayer, the Deputy 
High Steward, and Rainsforth, the High Constable, of Westminster, 
advocated before a Select Committee of the House reforms which struck 
at the very roots of the existing system. Thoroughly alive to the fact 
that justice and police in Westminster had long passed beyond the scope 
of unpaid amateurs, they proposed paid, whole-time J.P.’s and constables, 
the High Constable included, a thorough reorganisation of the night- 
watchmen, with better pay, shorter beats, and younger men, and their 
recruitment and control by the Justices, instead of the parishes. Such 
a system would have ensured, within Westminster, an adequate nightly 
watch and a small all-round-the-clock police, the whole controlled by 
magistrates operating from accessible public offices. It was logical and, 
from the viewpoint of those called on to maintain law and order, sensible 
and practical, but it did not accord with the rights of the existing parishes 
and commissioners, nor, therefore, with that ‘ Liberty’ which all felt 
to be endangered when any co-ordination was attempted. The Com- 
mittee heard the recommendations, endorsed the obvious need for more 
constables and more and better-paid watchmen, agreed that crime was 
increasing and recommended a number of minor reforms. The idea of 
stipendiary magistrates and stipendiary constables it left severely alone 
though, surprisingly, it did agree that the watch should be brought under 
one direction : under whose it did not say. 

Back in the Commons, the sole result of the enquiry was a statute 
slightly strengthening the hopelessly inadequate laws against receivers.5 
The day of a thorough overhaul of ‘ parochialism ’ was not yet. 

Progress against such deeply held convictions was almost impossible, 
but the daily and nightly reminders provided by facts prevented the 
matter from lapsing. From 1772 to 1774 more committees sat, and in 
1774 an Act was even passed for the City of Westminster.* Ineffective 
and soon forgotten, it bowed to the independence of Justices and parishes, 
but did attempt the minor uniformity of minimum rates of pay and 
minimum hours of duty for the watch. 

Fielding’s death in 1780 robbed the reformers of their greatest 
advocate. His successors retained the Government’s subvention, con- 
tinued the Bow Street runners, and kept the Bow Street office as the 
one place in London in which there was always a magistrate available, 
but, failing a successor of the same calibre, constructive pressure for 
reform was likely to diminish. At this moment came the Gordon Riots, 


« Anon., ‘A Proposal for regulating the nightly watch, within the City and Liberty of 
Westminster . . . and to prevent the frequent Robberies and Riots committed in the streets’ 
(undated, probably 1755). ; 

5 10 Geo. III, c. 48. 

® 14 Geo. III, c. go. 
Vor, CXLVII.—No. 876 
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and for six days the Metropolis lay at the mercy of the mob. Formidable 
riots were nothing new in that area. Economic and political discontents 
produced them every few years, and they were a familiar feature in the 
pages of the Asnual Register. But in June, 1780, with Fielding dying 
and the elements of a genuine fervour to give strength and consistency 
to grievances many were ready to exploit, only firm handling could 
have kept the situation in control. The Westminster Justices, always 
reluctant to call on the military, were leaderless and most seem to have 
disappeared. The individual constables, without a lead from the magis- 
trates, could do little, and the military, without orders from a magistrate, 
would not intervene. The burning and the plundering spread, reaching 
out from Westminster to the City itself. Here authority might have made 
a stand, but the Lord Mayor was weak and no alderman would willingly 
eat his words so far as to advocate calling in troops. ‘ Black Wednesday ’ 
followed, with Newgate burnt, the prisoners from three other gaols 
loose, the mob in control, and the announcement made that the Bank of 
England would be the next attacked. Fortunately for London, George III 
had the courage others lacked. His determination to go in person to 
order the troops to fire ensured that they were given discretion to act. Some 
hundreds of casualties demonstrated that it was rioters, not revolution- 
aries, that authority had to face, and the situation was gradually restored.” 

The recriminations which followed could not mask the fact of 
authority’s failure. Means to prevent a repetition of that failure were 
less easy to evolve. The various remedies are, to a modern historian, 
singularly unconvincing, but they reflect faithfully the spirit of the times. 
Volunteer bodies of householders, based on parish or ward, were unlikely 
to cope with the emergency of a riot unless they had the authority and 
leadership of a resolute magistrate. Hope lay in strengthening the latter 
and in superseding the parish. Of this advance, there were some signs 
amongst the theorists, if none amongst the practical men. One of the 
former, E. Sayer, writing of Westminster, carefully examined and roundly 
condemned the multiplication of separate authorities, each futile in its 
own sphere.* ‘The Civil Government of Westminster is as defective 
in its general system or principle, and in the particular component parts 
of that system, as it is known to be more generally in its administration 
or execution.” With a conciliatory belauding of the probity of the 
existing authorities went the assertion that a great city needed few 
authorities, and those clearly defined, with a firm, honest, whole-time 
magistracy, to direct the forces of law and order. Justices universally 
believed to be corrupt, constables known to be corrupt, and watchmen 
all cou!d see to be ineffective, had not only allowed a Gordon Riot, but 
were ‘ incapable of suppressing crimes of an ordinary and private nature.’ 
Firmly and unequivocally, he advocated the stipendiary J.P., the nucleus 
of a stipendiary police, and, if his whole scheme proved successful, its 


? The many contemporary accounts of the riots have been examined in J. P. de Castro, 


The Gordon Riots (1926). 
® Observations on the Police, or Civil Government of Westminster, with a Proposal for a Reform 


(1784). 
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extension outside Westminster to the new districts growing up in Mary- 
lebone and the north-west. More interestingly, he drew on comparison 
with France, not only in police matters, butalso in the treatment of vagrants, 
always a matter of deep public concern in the eighteenth century. 

Whether Sayer was related to the Sayer who gave evidence as Deputy 
High Steward in 1770 and who was still alive in 1796 is not clear. What 
is clear is that, in the following year, the new Tory Government of the 
Younger Pitt took over virtually all the constructive ideas of the reformers, 
applied them to the whole built-up area, and proposed the most radical 
solution of London’s problems that had yet been put forward.® In 
essence, it was, above the level of the night-watchmen, the scheme 
which is in force to-day, with stipendiary justices covering the legal and 
legal-administrative work of the J.P. and a stipendiary police force under 
commissioners, who were nominally J.P.’s, to combat crime, ensure law 
and order and maintain that mass of social regulation which from the 
regulation of publicans and pawnbrokers to provisions for night-walkers, 
entailed the unlimited and careful work the unpaid J.P.’s had so 
notoriously failed to provide. The lowest tier of eighteenth-century 
police work, that of the paid nightly watch, was left in the hands of the 
existing parishes and commissioners. The age-old machinery for the 
appointment of constables likewise remained untouched. But in both 
these, the effective authority and control was arrogated to the Police 
Commissioners. 

The scheme was admirable: whoever advised it, crazy. Logical, 
carefully devised and sensible, it did exactly what was needed. Every 
grievance was remedied and the Metropolis presented with a police 
system as near to perfection as a paper scheme of that period could be. 
But no account was taken of the reaction of opinion— interested or 
hostile. A House intensely conscious of every extension of Government 
patronage was presented with a brand-new Government control of 
one-tenth of the population of England. J.P.’s and parishes, the more 
vocal because they were human, many and inefficient, were given the 
equivalent of a free dental service which began with the extraction and 
non-replacement of all their own teeth. The City of London, proudly 
conscious of its own relative efficiency, was offered, in place of 1,000 
years of jealously conserved independence, submersion in the flood- 
waters of reforms it had neither sought nor liked. To men so aggrieved 
the assurances of the Solicitor-General that eminent lawyers had seen and 
approved the Bill were not a healing balm, but the salt that stings. Con- 
scientiously careful provisions that the new police would be bound by 
the historic oath of a constable, that their warrants, to be effective in the 
City, needed the City’s endorsement, that a right of appeal lay to quarter 
sessions, or that the existing J.P.’s might apply to sit with the new 
stipendiaries, were as nothing to the great major affronts which all could 
see. Opposition was immediate. The City, the best organised and most 
influential of those attacked, led the way. The others followed at their 
best speed. Inevitably the Bill died. 

* Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, Bills, Public, 1785 (477), x¥- 
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Whether it would have remained dead had there been no French 
Revolution is an interesting speculation, but that revolution, driving the 
majority to the reactions most vividly expressed by Burke, rooted still 
more deeply in England the idea that anything unlike the old system 
was continental and tyrannical, a compound of new police spies and old 
lettres de cachet. Some reform, however, was imperative. Many might 
defend the parishes’ right to deal with their own police, none defended 
the ‘ Trading Justice.’ Hence, in 1792, the long years of criticism took 


effect and the Trading Justice was replaced in London, outside the City—. 


(where he had never existed)—by a stipendiary.1° Even so, the change 
was marked by all the old suspicion of patronage and was for long 
more nominal than real. Appointed and paid by the Crown, but for- 
bidden to vote or canvass, the new stipendiaries were also compelled 
both to accept as colleagues the ordinary unpaid J.P. and, in practice, 
either to defer to the latter at Quarter Sessions and in the lucrative work 
of licensing or to confine themselves to what is now termed police-court 
work, ‘ constant, laborious, and without intermission.” The change can 
best be seen in its true perspective when it is remembered that a number 
of the old Justices were appointed as the new stipendiaries. Yet a begin- 
ning had been made and, once sanctioned, Parliament almost inevitably 
began to use the new system for such reforms as it thought expedient. 
The best of the new men brought in, Patrick Colquhoun, also con- 
tinued the reforming traditions of the Fieldings, and with that same 
strong humanitarian and analytical bias which characterised most of the 
advancing thought of the age. Prison reform, reform of sections of the 
criminal law, attacks on gambling, better regulation of public houses, 
were all, with these reformers, an essential part of any attempt to regulate 
crime. Colquhoun, analysing society as he saw it from his office in 
Worship Street, describes, as did Fielding thirty years before him and 
Peel thirty years after, a great submerged class, living by stealing, recruit- 
ing from the children of the poor, schooled by thieves, in league with a 
host of receivers, hackney coachmen, porters and dock labourers, 
encouraged by poor Jews, rewarded with drink, actively persuading 
servants to steal or pawn for the ready, unquestioning markets of pawn- 
broker or receiver—the whole dismal crew protected by a virtual 
immunity from detection by the feebleness of the parochial police. The 
reforms he advocated were substantially those of Pitt’s abortive scheme,™ 
but, more fortunate than Pitt, he was given a chance to see his ideas tried 
out, if only within the narrowest of spheres. Appalled by the thefts 
from their cargoes, the influential London West India merchants asked 
of him a detailed scheme for their protection. The scheme approved, 
the merchants sought its enforcement by statute. Bentham drafted the 
Bill, drawing liberally on the precedents of the Act of 1792, the merchants 
paid and, substituting Justices for commissioners, Parliament agreed.!* 


10 32 Geo. III, c. 53. 

11 So far as London’s cia were concerned. A ready writer, his works cover most of 
the field of social legislation. 

18 39 & 40 Geo. III, c. 87. 
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In consequence, from 1800 until Peel’s police, the Port of London, under 
the three J.P.’s of ‘ The Thames Police Office,’ was the best policed area 
in the Metropolis. In 1839, when this separate force was united with the 
general Metropolitan Police, the majority of Bentham’s clauses were 
accepted almost unchanged. 

Despite this limited success, despite the French Revolution, stipen- 
diaries and Thames Police, the problems of crime and security in the 
generality of London remained unsolved. Custom might stale the impact 
on men’s minds of the countless daily offences, the pocket-pickings, the 
ingenious frauds on tradesmen, and the stealing of parcels and packages ; 
the swarming beggars and the starving uncared-for children might be 
accepted as part of the order of things ; murders were always sensational, 
and then, as now, murders tended both to come in groups and to set 
all men to agitating about their own security. One such crop in 1812 
produced another Parliamentary Committee, the same evidence, much 
the same findings, and the same result.4% From 1816 to 1818, faced by 
the wave of post-war discontent, another committee maintained some- 
thing near to a running commentary on the evils of London, once again 
with the same result. The Committee of 1812 had vainly stressed the 
need to lift the prevention of crime out of the hands of ‘ an unconnected 
mass of scattered and uncontrolled local Authorities.’ It cited the City 
as a shining example of what could be achieved by close supervision. 
The Committee of 1816-18, less laudatory, was satisfied that ‘ even in 
the city, where the machinery of the police is better adapted for the 
prevention and discovery of crimes, than in other parts of the Metropolis, 
great abuses have prevailed and still continue to prevail, which require 
all the exertions of the magistracy to correct "—and that despite recent 
and vigorous improvements there. Both Committees stressed the need 
for a-centralisation, in some form, of authority. Both insisted that the 
unpaid duties of High Constable must become paid. Both burked at 
the idea of paying the parish constable, yet both felt that the nightly 
watch, which was paid, needed paid superintendents. All the evidence 
pointed to the need for something on the lines of Pitt’s proposals, but 
none were prepared to accept something so opposed to their firmest 
ideas. Perhaps a quotation from the report of the Committee of 1816-18 
best shows how ingrained was this idea of liberty and the Englishman’s 
rights : 

* Your Committee could imagine a system of police that might arrive at 
the object sought for; yet in a free country, or even in one where any 
unrestrained intercourse of society is admitted, such a system would of necessity 
be odious and repulsive, and one which no government could be able to carry 
into execution. In despotic countries it has never yet succeeded to the extent 
aimed at by those theorists; and among a free people, the very proposal 
would be rejected with abhorrence. It would be a plan which would make 
every servant of every house a spy on the actions of his master, and all classes 
of society spies on each other.’ 

18 Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, 1812 (127), ii. 

14 Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, 1816 (510), v; 1817 (223) and (321), vii; 
1818 (424), viii. 
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Here, without a doubt, was a genuine expression of a feeling all but 
universally held. Those who uttered it were not those who stood to 
suffer from a police force. As property-owners they would have been 
protected by it. As M.P.’s they would have been its masters. As men 
of influence, they would have received its special consideration. Yet 
their rejection was decisive, and none the less decisive because in all 
manner of matters from prisons to prostitution they unhesitatingly spoke 
against abuses and in favour of reforms. 

Minor reforms were being adopted. The stipendiaries, improving 
as time went on, were gradually strengthening their own authority. 
Their stipends had crept up from {£400 per annum to £600 per annum, 
their constables from 125. per week to not less than 215., plus rewards 
for special diligence. They had gained power to dismiss incompetent 
or corrupt parish watchmen. Their jurisdiction had been specially 
extended to cover various social nuisances such as the all-night coffee- 
houses which, under cover of coffee, sold much that was stronger. Two, 
at least, of the stipendiaries were campaigning albeit cautiously for 
valuable reforms. The stipendiaries’ own proposals are interesting, for 
both were plainly seeking to influence at a time when the Act establishing 
them was due for renewal. Neither sought a wholesale remodelling of 
the system, but both wished to make the stipendiary, within his district, 
a more effective preventer of crime. L. B. Allen, of Union Street, could 
point out that his jurisdiction comprised 150,000 people, twelve 
stipendiary police ‘and probably not less than three hundred resident 
thieves.?25 The parishes, he held, should shoulder the cost of a larger 
force, and the stipendiary ensure that the men chosen were honest, 
competent and strong. G. B. Mainwaring,!® more imaginative and more 
ambitious, produced once again the idea of a paid superintending police, 
working under the stipendiary and over the parish watchmen. In his 
district of Marlborough Street, in place of his eight men for a population 
of 300,000, he sought eighty. Their objective would be serious crime, 
leaving the watchmen to ‘ give imaginary comfort, if not real protection’ 
to the sleeping inhabitants. ‘It is to broils and affrays, and the sallies 
of intemperance to which their services are principally called.’ The 
elected constables he left untouched as ‘ in a constitutional view, entitled 
to the most sacred preservation,’ identifying the mass of respectable 
inhabitants with the workings of Government. The forgers and the 
hardened or desperate men he assigned to his own paid force, arguing 
shrewdly that, to regard the latter as an incipient despotism, would, in 
the days of a free press, be a groundless fear. Parrying the invariable 
complaint of expense, a subject which united against a police the many 
who cared for no other argument, he roundly asserted that a well-paid, 
effective police would both be cheaper than the existing unrestrained 
crime, and should be looked on as an insurance premium rather than a 
tax. That done, he turned to what he probably felt to be the stiffest 
hurdle, the dislike of any form of paid magistracy, a dislike which would 


18 Brief Considerations on the Present State of the Police of the Metropolis : with a few Suggestions 


towards its Improvement (1821). 
16 Observations on the Present State of the Police of the Metropolis (1821). 
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certainly be reinforced by his proposals to give it greater powers. The 
country’s wish, he acknowledged, was for ‘a national independent and 
gratuitous magistracy.’ ‘It cannot be denied,’ he admitted, ‘ that there 
exists in this country a strong constitutional jealousy against a stipendiary 
magistracy.” To such opinion, voiced alike by all parties, Jeremy 
Bentham,!? London alderman and county gentleman for once in harmony, 
he offered, as Peel was to offer a few years later, the unpalatable but 
unanswerable argument of necessity. ‘Almost every where but in 
London this part of our domestic machinery may be said to work itself, 
by the agency of independent magistrates, and the interests of those who 
are obliged to take a part in it,’ and even in London it was formerly so 
done. But London had outgrown the rest of the country, and in it 
‘necessity produced the present establishment, and a still stronger 
necessity demands its continuance.’ 

The argument was vain. To us, as to the working magistrate, it 
might appear that law and order scarcely existed, and that authority, 
supported on extreme occasions by the guards, was a travesty of authority. 
The need for greater strength seems clear. The Londoner of 1822, who 
had known nothing better and believed firmly that a police was necessarily 
a tyranny, saw in the existing state of affairs nothing unusual unless it was 
the more than usual incompetence of a Government which proposed to 
reduce his liberties. In 1822 yet another Parliamentary Committee 
confirmed his belief, dotting the i’s and crossing the t’s of those which 
had preceded it 18: 

‘It is difficult to reconcile an effective system of police with that perfect 
freedom of action and exemption from interference which are the great privi- 
leges and blessing of society in this country; and Your Committee think 
that the forfeiture or curtailment of such advantages would be too great a 
sacrifice for improvements in police, or facilities in detection of crime, however 
desirable in themselves if abstractedly considered.’ 


Even the argument of expediency had failed. 

Salvation came from an unexpected quarter. Sir Robert Peel, rich, 
Tory, an erstwhile Chief Secretary for Ireland, might have been regarded 
as the last person to champion reform, yet this, in fact, he did. Con- 
vinced by an experience and an inborn talent greater than most, free 
from that legal training which has confused so many skilful politicians 
into the acceptance of current opinions as the equivalent of briefs against 
change, he appears to have seen clearly that the problem of law and 
order in London had two distinct and separate aspects. In one sense 
it was the problem every community must face when it outgrows the 
stage of being consciously a unity and becomes a vast amalgam with 
little or no common feeling. Exeter or Norwich in 1822 could still 
consider themselves single communities, bound by ties of neighbourhood 
and local feeling. Old institutions could continue in them because they 
were old and institutions, supported by respect and understanding. 
London, outside the City, had long outgrown such civic feeling. It 
needed a different discipline, a different police. But it shared with the 


17 Observations on Mr. Secretary Peel’s . . . Speech, 21st March, 1825 .. . (1825). 
18 Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, 1822 (440), iv. 
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whole country a second problem—a system of laws in general, and of 
criminal law in particular, which had ceased to command either loyalty 
or respect: 233 crimes entailed death, 130 statutes related to larceny. 
Juries, faced with penalties out of all proportion to offences, replied by 
refusing to convict. If stealing from the person to the value of 5s. or 
from a house to the value of 40s. entailed death, the jury found the items 
worth 4s. 11d. or 395. 6d., and the penalty and common sense were both 
ruled out of court. Reformers, led first by Romilly and then by Mackin- 
tosh, had for years sought to humanise the law. The police system, 
London and its local government, they mostly left alone. Peel saw that 
London and the law must be tackled together. Few could have done it 
better or achieved more. In the five years 1822-27, and in three of his 
second term as Home Secretary (1828-30), he wrought such changes 
that Mackintosh, looking back at them, used to declare that it was as 
though he ‘ had lived in two different countries.’ 

It was in 1828, at the start of the second period, with much of the 
ground successfully cleared, that he obtained yet another Parliamentary 
Committee on the police of the Metropolis.!® This time, better prepared, 
skilfully picked, a body containing a high proportion of popular and 
influential men from both sides of the House was forced to consider the 
facts. The witnesses varied from the stipendiaries to humanitarian 
reformers, but man after man showed convincingly that, though wherever 
law and order were energetically enforced the existing system would 
work, such enforcement depended on some individual or group on a 
watch committee who would give to it endless time and trouble. Ina 
multitude of authorities such energy in every district was out of the 
question. An honest, sensible, elected parish constable from St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, could declare ‘ the watchmen are not active ; no longer 
than I, or any other constable, is at their heels,’ and the Committee, 
perhaps smiling a little behind their hands, could accept the human truth 
of his picture of the jealousy of the stipendiary police and the general 
lack of co-operation with a new broom who had ‘started with the 
intention to see how far the powers of a constable would go ’ in sweeping 
out the darker corners of a parish full of ‘ well-known thieves and 
prostitutes ’ plying the theatre crowds. The treasurer of the watch of 
Spitalfields could relate with pride how, by his energy, out of ‘.a number 
of very daring offenders, some were executed, several transported ’ 
and the remainder compelled to go daily from their residences in the 
parish to rob in those adjoining, where authority had less vigour. He 
it was who, admitting that the vestry left everything to him, declared 
it to be better so, because he sought efficiency, whereas the vestrymen 
would have to serve their friends. St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
aristocratic and always well administered, pointed the moral. Ex- 
soldiers, fit and lusty men whose pension was a guarantee of steadiness, 
closely supervised and well rewarded, genuinely ‘ policed’ that parish, 
but in others crime was rampant. Sir Thomas Farquhar, an independent 
witness, spoke firmly for the solution Peel must have desired. Abandon 
the effort to co-ordinate such a motley collection of vestries and com- 

19 Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, 1828 (533), vi. 
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missions, abolish them all, night watchmen included, and put everything 
under a central board of police, levying a single uniform rate, enforcing 
a single uniform authority. 

The Committee discussed and, to its eternal credit, accepted the facts 
in their entirety, recommending a sweep beyond anything that even Pitt 
had advocated. All were to go, night watchmen, special patrols, elected 
constables, and every outmoded complexity of control by vestries or 
watch commissioners. One great centralised force was to police the 
whole of the Metropolis. Only the City was left out—left out with an 
admonition to keep its house in order and to co-operate with its neigh- 
bour. In the Committee’s own words, ‘ the time is come when deter- 
mined efforts ought to be made to effect a decisive change.’ Aware of 
the revolution it proposed, it went on to argue and plead that the existing 
system was hopeless and that the new would both cost less and impose 
no new restraint on the liberty of the subject. 


* Your Committee are well aware that in effecting this change there may be 
serious difficulties to encounter. The difficulties of changing ancient usages, 
of simplifying a complicated system, of arranging troublesome detail; of 
transferring to one department a sort of patronage and power, which is now 
exercised by many. But these difficulties must be encountered if it be intended 
to institute an efficient system of Police in this great Metropolis, for the adequate 
protection of property, and for the prevention and detection of crime.’ 


Peel, triumphant, acted quickly. How far he had hoped to sweep 
into his reform the City, the one great co-ordinated body within the 
Metropolis which had real traditions and some pretensions to efficiency, 
will probably never be decided. That he would have liked to is clear. 
That he failed can be seen by anyone who to-day looks at a City policeman 
and sees the City’s arms on his helmet. In all else he had triumphed. 
With that exception, all opposition in the House could be silenced by 
reference to the report. The Select Committee, shrewdly chosen, was 
bound to back its own words and the House to heed them. The influential 
periodical press was a reflection of the House. Only the dailies raged, 
and their clamour was vain. Peel and Wellington carried the day. In 
1829 the New Police was born. 

Substantially as Peel had envisaged it, another dozen years were 
needed for tidying up the loose ends. The Thames Police, the Bow 
Street runners and the stipendiaries’ small forces were gradually brought 
into the general pattern. While the two Metropolitan Police J.P.’s 
toiled to remove minor defects and to raise the level of the men recruited, 
the City first improved its own system and then, in 1839, remodelled it 
on the general lines of the Peel police. That year was the chief year of 
amendment and consolidation. Further Committees of the House having 
examined and approved the new force, it was then that Peel, conciliatory 
to the last, prevailed on Lord John Russell to accept a compromise which 
prevented a disastrous struggle with the City, relieved the Treasury of a 
substantial burden, ensured uniformity of law on both sides of Temple 
Bar, and yet preserved to the City mastership in its own preserve. In 
that year, also, the two police J.P.’s became officially ‘ The Commis- 
sioners of Police of the Metropolis’ and the executive and the judicial 
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functions of the J.P. were at last, so far as the stipendiaries were con- 
cerned, separated. The slow process of raising their standards also 
continued, with better pay, more careful selection and the gradual 
elimination of ‘ all the weak, worn-out, imbecile old fixtures in Worship- 
street and in Queen Square ’ who ‘ would continue fixtures on the bench 
as long as they could either see, write, or eat.’ 

The principles and practices of a stipendiary police and a stipendiary 
magistracy had struggled through to success. Ninety years of mounting 
agitation had been needed. Cherished maxims had had to be forced out 
of popular belief, and a new concept of law and order established. The 
reforms were only just in time. The ground so newly won was barely 
consolidated before it had to be used for far-reaching extensions. In 
the years when the new confidence engendered by the police was leading 
such old enemies as the parish authorities to seek their services at elections 
and emboldening the British Museum freely to admit the public to its 
galleries, a new age in British history was presenting law and order with 
strange and urgent problems. The older age, speaking with the voice 
of Sir Benjamin Hall, could still be heard in the debates on the Police 
Bill of 1839 objecting to such infringements of liberty as a clause pro- 
hibiting publicans from supplying liquor to those under fourteen. It 
was the newer age which saw the Bishop of London using that Bill as .an 
opportunity to press for better housing, less overcrowding, and new 
weapons in the fight against physical suffering and moral degradation. 
Natural growth, increasing as in no previous period, was giving urgency 
to all the problems of social contentment and organised society. The 
swelling population of industrial England, the swift rise of towns with 
numbers beyond every concept of the older forms of local government, 
were producing an imperative need for a system of law and order more 
up to date than that of 1285. Urgency came from the ceaseless political 
agitations of the 1830’s and ’40’s, with their accompaniment of meetings, 
processions and riots. Birmingham in 1839 showed what disorder could 
do, and lesser examples were common enough. Each big town had to 
devise something. The Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 gave both 
opportunity and uniformity. The exodus of London’s huge criminal 
population in face of its new police provided an unexpected incentive. 
Throughout England, the towns fell to copying London’s system. The 
demand for London-trained inspectors became a serious embarrassment 
to the Commissioners. The Metropolitan Police had become a model 
for study, not an exception in an isolation of glory or execration. Its 
leaders may well have received the compliment with mixed feelings. 
They were fully occupied in training their own establishment. But to 
the shades of many, to the Fieldings, to Pitt and to the living Peel, it 
must have brought joy. A great experiment had succeeded. The new 
chapter in the history of Parliamentary democracy could continue, 
unstained by despotism or revolution. It was safeguarded, not by 
Wellington’s soldiers in battle order, but by his ex-soldiers in the blue 
coats and top hats of the Peeler. The ‘ Bloody Gang’ were well on the 
way to becoming the London ‘ Bobby.’ 
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ARJUNA’S EDUCATION 


ty By B. Rajan 
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ut * QINCE the end of all learning,’ wrote Sir Philip Sidney, ‘ is righteous 
he | action, those Skills which best serve to bring that forth have a more 
ly just title to be princes over all the rest.’ The assertion is more than ever 
In valid to-day but to define its value one must distinguish between the 
ig meaning the statement had for Sidney and whatever meanings this essay 
ns may attach to it. For Sidney, right action was action in consonance with 
ts a public and permanent reality. The speaking pictures of poetry exem- 
th plified that reality ; and the sense of order which it stimulated was one 
ce | which the discoveries of knowledge could be expected to confirm and 
ce not to challenge. There was so to speak a community of wisdom, inclu- 
> | sive enough and organic enough for the mere facts of learning to find 
It meaning and energy in it. 

n The breaking down of this community was a consequence of the 





w | scientific revolution and one which has decisively affected the character 
1. } 


of Europe’s intellectual history. It is not the purpose of this essay to 


1 
y condemn or justify the transformation. The old scheme had probably 
e some of the vices of innocence ; it may, moreover, have been dramatised 
h by sentimental historians into an Arcadian harmony which never in fact 
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existed. There were conflicts and questions threatening Ptolemy’s 
universe even before the doubts of the new philosophy. But these 
qualifications cannot undermine the predominant asset of the old reality, 
its power to integrate the various forces of knowledge so that the physical 
facts could be made to symbolise an esthetic structure and a moral mean- 


ceased to be the natural outcome of facts. They became instead an 
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0 ing. With the advancement of learning this unity receded. Values 
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optional decoration, a moral accompaniment or a private eccentricity. 
Those qualities of experience which could be measured, predicted and 
controlled by Science acquired the prestige and solidity of the real. 
Those which could not lapsed into the secondary order of the subjective. 
Things fell apart inexorably in the external universe and eventually in 
the individual minds which gave that universe a personal reality. So it is 
now a commonplace observation that the modern man is a divided man. 
His sense of fact has become dissociated from his sense of value. 
is not always responsible to both, and if he is responsible not always in 
the same way. If he is a poet or novelist he may belligerently assert that 
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the inner life is the exclusive and higher reality. If he is a scientist he 
may prefer working inductions from verifiable facts to values whose 
authority it is impossible to demonstrate. The two worlds are thus kept 
psychologically distinct ; a development in one has no renovating effect 
upon the other. The understandings acquired in each are never inte- 
grated and certain understandings may not be acquired at all. 

The result can only be a deformed growth of the human personality 
and the typical deformity is, inevitably, an under-development of the 
moral and esthetic abilities. The benefits of science are tangible and 
immediate. Its disputes, moreover, are settled in the last resort not by 
personal decisions but by impersonal instruments. There is every 
incentive to extend these attractions beyond their proper orbit and to 
annex new territories to the scientific empire. One can see this tendency 
at work in the expanding scope of the social sciences and in the increas- 
ingly frequent appearance of scientific theories of politics and history. 
Literature is also being raided by the scientist. Shakespeare’s imagery 
has been triple-checked and card-indexed, and promising students must 
now make themselves familiar with the intricacies of Elizabethan short- 
hand and with proof-reading methods in the Jacobean printing house. 
Some scientific critics even seem hopeful of evolving the equivalent of a 
litmus-paper test for poetry. All over research dissertations in literature 
to-day, one finds the debris of the genetic.fallacy—the belief that an effect 
is only the sum of its causes, that the study of a poem’s sources and origins 
can be made equivalent to a study of its meaning. 

I trust that in drawing attention to such abuses I have not denied the 
validity of these studies. They have a place in knowledge but decorum 
demands that it should be a proper place. No examination of a poem or 
novel’s genesis should be undertaken apart from the experience of its 
meaning. Religions may on occasion be ‘ reduced’ to the primitive 
dynamics of sex, greed and hunger; but any such ‘ reduction’ should 
be judged by the experiences which the great religions of humanity 
invoke. The analysis of values can only decompose them, their scrutiny 
can cause only their destruction, if the facts are not placed within their 
final significance, the finished effect instead of the primary origins. 

The central objective of a humane education is that men should learn 
again to experience values. They must not simply accept them since 
acceptance is only a sociable form of ignorance. Such ignorance is in 
fact the root deformity of Western society, grounded upon an intellectual 
tradition which has exiled all values to the optional and subjective and 
arrogated to the neutral facts of science, the prestige and attractions of 
the real. The position of beliefs is consequently precarious. One cannot 
rely upon the inner voice since the inner voice may only be comforting 
lunacy. One cannot live wholly in a scientific universe since that universe 
by definition is indifferent to moral realities. One can only accept in 
moderation the claims of various collectives—the Church, Society, and 
the State—and acceptance at best is only an uneasy illiteracy and at 
worst the cynical refuge of those who are unable to face the penalties 
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and dangers of total believing. Barren defiance and indiscriminate 
surrender; a feverish insistence on individuality and submersion in 
causes that are larger than oneself: the aggressive zxstheticism of the 
insecure sophisticate : pseudo-mysticism, the monastery or the nursery, 
or self-immolation in a great historical movement—these have become 
defence positions of the European intellectual, the tactics dictated by his 
cultural and moral inheritance. 

We come back to Sidney’s conclusion. The end of all learning is 
righteous action. To-day none of us can escape the need for action, and 
we must learn to act with every part of our minds and feelings respon- 
sible for decisions which will change the course of the world. But the 
dispute we are engaged in has spread beyond the mere rightness or 
wrongness of decisions. Nothing less is at stake than the very methods 
of judging an action’s rightness or wrongness. Doubts so comprehen- 
sive demand an equally comprehensive restoration. If values are to take 
their place in reality it is not through pragmatic expositions of their uses 
or even through fear of the alternative of chaos. They must be chosen 
freely, chosen by the whole mind and chosen by minds which live in 
their significance. They must be exposed to the scrutiny of doubt, to 
every shock of analysis and inquiry. Durable values can survive this 
testing. But they can only survive them in minds which have learnt to 
experience their reality and so hold the strength of their meaning intact 
against the debates and challenges which would otherwise destroy it. 

The modern man’s choice is Arjuna’s choice. Arjuna had his respon- 
sibilities to honour, responsibilities which ended as ours may do on the 
battlefield. He could not honour them because he could find no moral 
basis for his traditional obligations and because he was honest enough to 
want to commit his conscience to their meaning. So in the solitude of 
his imperfect understanding, hemmed in and harassed by the necessities 
of action, one of the greatest texts in Hindu religion was preached to him 
and his mind was set free for the service of reality. The dramatics of 
the situation will bear emphasising. The choice is not made in the class- 
room but on the battlefield. It is Arjuna’s own choice—despite the 
clamour around, the overwhelming incitement to action, what matters 
is not the impersonal onrush of the battle but the faltering of one man in 
his individual solitude. The combat can only be a personal combat and 
Lord Krishna, the charioteer, the teacher of each man in his ignorance, 
is each man’s comrade in the moral battle for principles which the whole 
mind honours and understands. Finally the character of the Gita is 
significant. Arjuna is not spurred to action by a recital of the Atlantic 
Charter, the promise of a forty-hour week, or the assurance of a better 
housing programme. The text which liberates him for action is a meta- 
physical sermon on the status of the self in the universe. One of its 
morals presumably is that no basic decision can be valid or totally mean- 
ingful unless it can focus the entire nature of man and through him, his 
relation to reality. Decisions which employ only a part of one’s mental 
potency may be practical and convenient, but they should be treated with 
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reserve as working half-truths. No man, moreover, can use a half- 
truth efficiently unless he has had the experience of the whole one. The 
whole truth is a metaphysical truth. Its contours will evidently vary for 
each person and are for the individual person to achieve. Education 
should give him the means for that achievement. These facts may sound 
strangely in European ears; but one arm of education should be to 
make them sound more natural. 

To act rightly one must experience fully. A full experience is a 
specific experience; it is not the same thing as generalised awe and 
reverence and therefore cannot be evoked by incantations, whether 
religious or political. In building up the capacity for such experience 
there can be nothing more effective than a searching and critical reading 
of great literature. The best literature not only uses words to their 
maximum potency; it also makes those potencies responsible to an 
zesthetic structure which is eventually a moral one. It gives us not merely 
dogmas but the forces which ought to inform them, the doubts by which 
principles are challenged and the assurances by which they are confirmed, 
the whole equilibrium, in short, of tensions and relationships within 
which beliefs are experientially located. Without that context a belief 
is an abstraction. Within it it becomes a human actuality. One may not 
accept that actuality but one gains in knowledge by being compelled 
to know it. The total statement of another mind defines and develops 
the character of one’s own. 

A proper education should accordingly be grounded on a judicious 
and intensive scrutiny of great literature. The accretions of scholarship 
need not be stressed at this stage. ‘ Background ’ knowledge may some- 
times be necessary to release the full meaning of a work of art, but any 
such erudition must be confined to its purpose and related explicitly to 
the meaning which it liberates. The aim should be not the acquisition 
of facts but the cultivation of certain mental qualities. An active interest 
in the complexity and tensions of experience, a growing resistance to 
simplifying half-truths, a moral sense emerging out of forces which are 
personally felt and judged and vindicated—these are the predominant 
qualities which an education in literature should develop. Above all, 
one should be awakened to the authority of values. They are not less 
substantial because the mind achieves them or because different people 
create them in different versions. They must in no circumstances be 
levelled and made uniform. A student should learn that complexity is 
not confusion and that differences of belief do not prove differences of 
honesty. He must be convinced not only of the personality of values— 
their life in the pattern of individual experience—but also of the intrinsic 
worth and dignity of any conclusion which a person’s experience has 
guaranteed. The prestige of values has been drained away by their 
separation from objective, measurable reality. It can be restored only by 
the frank recognition that the forces of the mind are also significant 
and significant precisely because the whole mind creates them. But 
though values are individual, they are in their nature also social. Students 
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should learn the essential incompleteness of any pattern of judgment 
which does not demand to be engaged with society and to be fulfilled 
in responsibilities to it. In this way three dangerous pitfalls can be 
avoided. An indiscriminate allegiance to collective half-truths and 
abstractions would be checked by fidelity to the individual experience ; 
a truculent insistence on individual licence would be matured by the 
recognition that values are naturally social ; and scepticism regarding the 
ultimate status of values would be broken down by the force of the 
experiences embodied in literature and by a personal awakening to their 
significance and reality. 

The foundations, I think, require to be laid in this way. The capacity 
for experience must be developed and it must be a capacity both critical 
and vital and vital because of the critical element in it. But once the 
student has acquired this responsiveness to literature (including religion 
and philosophy as literature) he can proceed to the enquiries of analytic 
philosophy and the social sciences, and to the doctrinal syntheses of 
philosophy and religion. Such studies will fall into their proper per- 
spective if they follow and not prejudge the experiences which they are 
supposed to illuminate. Nevertheless, these are specialist techniques, 
and while their significance can be generally touched on, their detailed 
acquisition can be deferred to the higher and optional stages of education. 
Some knowledge of the world’s great value systems is necessary— 
necessary to the extent that they constitute historical and distinctive 
modes of experience. But such information should be checked con- 
tinually against literary realities; it should, moreover, be restricted at 
this stage to the human and contemporary meaning of these systems 
rather than to their context or their development. Admittedly, one kind 
of knowledge involves the other ; but the different emphasis can make a 
practical difference. 

A mind trained by the experience of great literature should find a 
place also for scientific realities. It is only too easy to suggest—and 
certain critics have not been slow in suggesting—that scientists have 
disgraced themselves by discovering the atom bomb and that the only 
valuable response to scientific knowledge is a retreat into culture from its 
destructive assaults. In a more respectable form the argument runs as 
follows: scientific and humane knowledge have developed at different 
rates ; this disproportion results in the misapplication of science; and 
the march of science must consequently stand still till the moral capacity 
for organising good has caught up with the mechanical capacity for 
either good or evil. Such sentiments will not bear serious scrutiny. 
The scientific attitude has come to stay ; it has achieved much of indis- 
putable benefit to society ; and even the qualities of personal experience 
have been affected by the procedure of science and its detailed systematic 
subservience to facts. Science admittedly cannot serve all the facts ; it 
has achieved its results by serving only some of them. Thus it has become 
the most powerful of half-truths, but like every other half-truth the 
response which it demands is not one of rejection but of completion. 
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A mind strengthened by the knowledge of values and order, able to 
experience completely, and secured by the status of experience in reality 
should be able to deal actively with the achievements of science; it 
should be able to evolve a response more valuable than misguided retreat 
or impotent acceptance. This is not to say that such an education can 
answer decisively the chief challenge of science in our time—the threat 
of annihilation in what seems an inevitable war. Political distortions 
may have gone too far and may operate too powerfully for that; and 
these distortions are reinforced by what has by now become a habitual 
indifference to many of the convictions that make men distinctively 
human. But if education cannot guarantee the outcome of the struggle 
it can at least help us to wage it more intelligently. Arjuna had to go to 
war also. But Lord Krishana taught him self-knowledge and the will to 
commit that knowledge totally to the action his conscience knew to be 
tight. If everyone could be taught to do as much—or at least educated 
to the point of wanting to do it—it might not thereafter be necessary 
to do more. 

Since, then, the most important demand of science is for integration 
into a moral and human reality, it follows that an education in science 
must educate one clearly in its limitations. Such an objective cannot be 
achieved, however, by what seems the conventional ways of gaining it— 
solemn warnings that scientific knowledge has its boundaries and bel- 
ligerent assertions of the higher facts which scientists are condemned for 
ignoring or excluding. Casual courses in literature will not solve the 
problem either. Scientists, at any rate in Cambridge, have shown an 
encouraging eagerness to attend them ; but they cannot acquire the sense 
of proportion which they ask for through piquant anecdotes and enticing 
flippancies produced in the belief that they make literature ‘ enjoyable.’ 
One must begin at the beginning; the beginning is always concrete, 
total and personal experience and the pattern of values that is created by it. 
Every man must develop the capacity for such experience, not because he 
is a humanist or a scientist but because he is a human being before and 
when he is either. Humanists should learn something of the history, 
methods and present conclusions of science and scientists something of 
the development of literature. The actual details of this interchange are 
not for this essay to work out—they would perhaps be best planned if 
they were individually adapted to the actual demands of separate learning 
groups. My aim here is not to evolve a diagram of this process but to 
insist, somewhat monotonously, on its basic condition. Courses in the 
sciences—and courses also in the social sciences and humanities—can 
only set up tyrannical and irrelevant conclusions unless they are firmly 
apprehended by minds intensely aware of the experience which they 
exclude. Outside such minds they remain autonomous and conflicting 
half-truths. Within them they can be integrated into a resilient and 
fruitful actuality . 

All this is to set up exacting ideals, but certain standards must be 
maintained in teaching, and education, in the end, is for those who can 
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profit by it. The principles I have outlined may have only a limited 
influence ; they should not on that account be popularised at the expense 
of their character as principles. In education at any rate ideals should be 
preserved steadfastly and completely and left in their own time to dis- 
cover their natural loyalties. Some minds will always be awakened to them. 
They will certainly find their new allegiance difficult and in proportion as 
they execute Sidney’s dictum that the end of all learning is righteous 
action they will find themselves forced into radical criticism of social 
practices and institutions. A technological society is not merely indif- 
ferent to one’s personal and concrete experience of meaning ; it is more 
often than not massively irrelevant to it. In attempting to challenge that 
irrelevance, in striving for an integration of the personal with the public 
one will run up against the customary rejoinders to radical protest— 
neglect and misunderstanding in a liberal democracy with more drastic 
correctives in a totalitarian state. But all educated minds will be mature 
enough to expect these difficulties and a few of them will be firm enough 
to endure their psychological and even physical penalties. The choice, 

when one has the strength to make it, is determined by Arjuna’s lesson— 
to do the right action for its intrinsic value and not because of its evident 

consequences. It may be argued that few men possess the will for 

rightness ; but education can at least provide the understanding, the 

experience which validates decisions and which demands the replacement 

of socially respectable gestures by a personal and dynamic contribution 

to reality. In the end, all learning is a form of living; no scheme of 
education can be either complete or vital if it is not decisively based on 
that condition. 








LITERATURE AND THE STATE 
By Charles I. Glicksberg 


HAT is the relation of the writer to politics, to society, and to 

the organised State ? That problem has engaged some of the best 
creative minds during the past three decades, without producing any 
constructive, affirmative results. Indeed, there has scarcely been a time 
when the writer has not in some form or other been trying to solve this 
vexed yet tremendously important problem. Even if he withdraws 
from social participation and pursues a policy of isolate individualism, 
he is still constrained to define and justify his attitude. But it seems 
as if our age has been emphatically one of violent politial conflicts. 
For some time the Marxists have been stridently announcing that the 
artist, to save his soul, must align himself with the party of the future, the 
progressive forces of society: namely, the militant proletariat. If his 
work is to be vital and prophetic, he must champion the revolutionary 
cause. If he confines himself to the task of merely reflecting bourgeois 
values in the capitalist order, he will find that his art is decadent and 
moribund. If he presumes to remain above the battle, detached, in- 
different to the heroic struggle of the working class to achieve economic 
equality and justice, he will be occupying an impossible position. In 
this war of the classes, the Communists declare, there are no neutrals. 
One is either for or against. There is no other alternative. The 
Communist critic, with a huge axe to grind, wishes to utilise literature 
for ulterior, political and propagandistic ends. 

But what has the writer to gain, spiritually and creatively, from being 
exploited for such frankly utilitarian, political purposes? His recent 
experiences as a fellow traveller indicate that as an artist, as a creative 
personality, he is better off when politically unattached and uncom- 
mitted, a non-conformist rather than a camp-follower. For he is by 
virtue of his vocation the perennial iconoclast, the resolute individualist, 
working in the tradition established by such men as John Milton, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, Shelley, Ibsen. Hence he is no doctrinaire. 
His perception of the mystery that cradles all things, the contradictions 
of existence, the stabbing paradox that life is finally annulled by death, 
saves him from fanaticism. True, he may be moved by intense political 
beliefs, but how do these intimately affect the quality and content of his 
work? Why should his writing be infused with profound creative 
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significance as soon as he joins or supports the Communist Party and 
adopts the philosophy of Marxism? The writer, as writer, must be 
free to deal with any and all aspects of experience, to express the un- 
censored and undistorted totality of life. That is why he is constitution- 
ally distrustful of dogmas and directives, congealed systems of thought, 
party slogans, mandatory ideologies. He belongs at heart to no country 
and is neither for nor against the workers. Overwhelmingly on the side 
of life, he belongs to the party of humanity, though fully aware that an 
abstraction like ‘ humanity ’ comes alive only when interpreted in terms 
of flesh-and-blood individuals. 

If, then, in the past thirty years or so a number of writers have become 
increasingly suspicious of the State and in many instances violently 
opposed to it, there are good and sufficient reasons for their attitude. 
Unlike the alienated and embittered nineteenth-century Bohemian, the 
modern writers who happen to be a member of the opposition is following 
a set of clear-cut principles. He knows full well what he is about. 
A veteran of many political battles, he has beheld a liberating vision 
and undergone a spiritual conversion. At last he understands that it 
is the mobilised influence of the State, in whatever form it manifests 
itself, that is to be feared and resisted. His resistance takes many forms 
and is based on different grounds, but its existence at present, in England 
and the United States, is indisputable. And it is steadily gaining in 
strength and scope. 

In England and the United States, the political honeymoon with 
the Pied Pipers of Communism is over, and there is no likelihood in 
the near future that this breach will be healed. In retrospect the utopian 
atdour of the fellow travellers looks like a bad dream, an incredible 
case of ideological hypnotism. The cry that all literature is propaganda 
and that the writer is but a function of the economic structure of his 
time—how could this crude and vulgar doctrine have fooled the honest 
and intelligent artist ? It fooled him up to the hilt because he was then 
living in dangerous, desperate times, and the Communists alone seemed 
to have the sovereign remedy for the acute ills and afflictions of society. 
Driven by a powerful urge to believe in some affirmative religion, the 
writer joined the ‘ New Church.’ Communism for him represented a 
religion of humanity; the proletariat constituted a substitute symbol 
for the God he had abandoned. When his eyes were opened and he was 
finally cured of this political obsession—the dogma of class conscious- 
ness, ideological hatred, the imperative of revolutionary violence—he 
not only repudiated the compulsives of Marxism but also came to realise 
that the Commissar as well as Communism was the enemy to be fought. 
Not only the Stalinist dictatorship but the tyranny born of the assumption 
that the State is the effectual answer to all human needs, that the State 
can solve all problems, that the individual counts for naught. 

If he now resists the growing power of the State, it is because he 
recognises its enormous capacity for evil and because he is fighting for 
his life as an artist. He is not necessarily a philosophical anarchist 
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(some contemporary writers are, notably Herbert Read) nor does he 
argue, in the manner of Rousseau and Godwin and Shelley, that human 
nature is inherently good. No, what he stresses is that all, or most, 
of the misfortunes that have overtaken mankind of late have been in 
the main engineered by the leaders responsible for the management 
of the State. Leviathan is more than an abstraction ; it is a monster that 
threatens to swallow his individuality and reduce him to an automaton. 

This disillusionment with the State is no romantic aberration, a 
traumatic political disenchantment followed by a state of fearful schizo- 
phrenic withdrawal. The rejection of its machinery and methods springs 
from deep sources within. There is the explicit awareness that the 
State is run by people, and often by mediocre, inept, crudely ambitious, 
and corrupt Commissars. It is therefore a pathetic mistake to look to 
them for the means of salvation. In the last analysis, each man must 
save himself. Second, the quarrels and crises these ‘ politicians’ 
manufacture are of little fundamental import. They deal in catchwords, 
sensational headlines, cheap stereotypes, shopworn jargon, intended to 
confuse rather than clarify issues. Third, their sole interest is to exploit 
people in the mass and by doing so achieve as much power as they 
possibly can. Hence their insistent demand for centralised power, their 
craving for absolutism. The writer feels he has no vital connection with 
all this ; it moves him not. The affairs of State, as conducted at present, 
the ‘cold war,’ the confusing war of words, the artificially instigated 
crises and phobias, are an irrelevance and a futile distraction. If the 
writer warns against the insidious encroachment of the State, it is 
because he is more sensitively aware of its dangers, its tendency, as it 
grows stronger, to assume absolute power. When that happens, he 
becomes (as in Soviet Russia) the mouthpiece of the officially prescribed 
ideology or he is branded a traitor, ‘an enemy of the people.’ 

There is, however, as some writers have found, a third way: they 
can refuse to become embroiled in these extraneous conflicts of the hour. 
If they value their individuality, their selfhood, complex and always 
changing as it is, it is because that is the earnest of their achieved integrity, 
the source of their creative power. They can function as writers in no 
other way. Nothing else on earth interests them as much as art. That 
is their mission in life. By fulfilling their creative potentialities, they 
are enabled to transcend the narrow limits of the self and become organic- 
ally related to others. But they can do so only if they feel free to write 
what they honestly believe. Take away their freedom and their virtue 
is gone ; the creative impulse is damaged at the source. They cannot 
serve two masters. Consequently, they are primarily interested in life, 
not politics; in people, not in the myth of the State, classless or 
Commissar-ridden. 

It was Bergson who restored to the artist faith in creation and 
spontaneity. Only when emancipated from the need for practical action 
does creative man approach the artistic attitude. Hence artistic creation 
involves a process of detachment, of freedom from things and the incen- 
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tives to practical action, so that the world may be discovered anew in 
all its purity and freshness. Artists do not perceive in order to act. 
Endowed with a passionate desire for accuracy, they remain true to their 
perceptions for the sake of their art. 

The emancipation of the artist was not effected by men like T. S. 
Eliot, despite his pronounced influence as an experimentalist in the field 
of poetry. Once he became converted to Anglo-Catholicism, he could 
no more keep his religious beliefs out of his criticism than he could 
keep it entirely out of his poetry. Eliot flatly denies the validity of the 
twin proposition that religion is morals or that religion is art. Humanism 
of itself, he is convinced, will not work, for neither humanism nor 
humanitarianism is a satisfactory synthesis. Christianity is essential to 
civilisation, and Humanism, to be most useful, should be dependent 
upon the religious point of view, and for him religion means Christianity. 
Hence his unsparing attack on pragmatism, behaviourism, materialism, 
the hydra-headed host spawned by science. But Eliot’s espousal of 
Anglo-Catholicism involved no repudiation of allegiance to the State. 
In politics he proclaimed himself a staunch conservative. 

It was D. H. Lawrence who led the spearhead of revolt not only 
against our machine-made civilisation but also against the domination 
of the State. What he yearned for was a return to a simpler, more 
primitive form of life. Essentially he stood alone, rooted in his creative 
personality, the natural aristocrat of the spirit. The instinctive, the 
irrational, the intuitions of the belly and the loins, were more important 
than reason or political activity. Repelled by industrialism and socialism, 
he founded a cult compounded of mysticism, primitivism, vitalism, and 
animism. He has of late become the patron saint not only of the Apoca- 
lypse and nihilists like Henry Miller but also of all those creative spirits 
who are earnestly seeking for an affirmative way of life in an age of 
intellectual anarchy. Artist and saviour, champion of the unregimented 
creative personality, D. H. Lawrence professes to know the answer to 
the riddle of the universe. His work is his life; the artist is the man. 
His whole philosophy is summed up in the mystery of intense, sensual 
awareness, the secret of integral selfhood: faith in aloneness, in being 
intrinsically what one is, regardless of what the world demands. The 
writer must seek his own fulfilment and revolt against a society that 
curbs and stunts his creative personality. 

Lawrence has nothing but contempt for the political panaceas that 
flood the ideological market. One and all, they are tricks to catch the 
unwary and strip them of their integrity, their freedom. The typical 
Laurentian character owes society no debt. All he knows is that he is 
born and that he must die. The interval between is all that counts : the 
maximum degree of self-realisation. Nothing is good unless each one 
stands alone. Talk about the good of humanity is but a euphemistic 
bid for mob power. One character in Aaron’s Rod damns all masses and 
groups and the idea of a League of Nations as well. All he wants—and 
he is Lawrence’s alter ego—is to be in complete possession of himself. 
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Whatever others may preach about the ideal, he refuses to accept responsi- 
bility for others. He is not his brother’s keeper. Each person, as an 
individual, is holy and sacred. Since there is no goal outside the self, 
one must live by his deepest instincts. 

The unconditional fulfilment of each man’s deepest desires—that 
was the gospel which called forth Lawrence’s most lyrical assent. For 
he was weary of humanity and human things and wished to concentrate 
only on those thoughts that transcend humanity. But the alienation of 
the writer leaves an open wound, an aching void, and Lawrence knew 
quite well what ailed him. Writing to Dr. Trigant Burrow he confessed 
that what ailed him was the absolute frustration of his primeval societal 
instinct, an instinct which went much deeper than sex and the repression 
of which was far more crippling. That was the price he had to pay for 
his individualism. He yearned and at the same time feared to merge, 
realising that it might be fatal to his work. Toward the leading social 
movements of his day he was consistently hostile. Communism aroused 
his anger and contempt. He found no salvation except in the creative 
affirmation of his individuality. 

The mystical philosophy he finally formulated was destined to become 
extremely influential after his death. In Apocalypse, the book which has 
given its name to a contemporary school of writers, Lawrence exalts 
the pagans, wonderfully alive to the mystery of the cosmos, instinctive 
and unspoiled, full of primordial, earth-nurtured power, capable of 
worshipping the primal energy of the sun and the fructifying potency of 
the earth. Even though Lawrence does not here conceive of man as 
isolate but collective, his emphasis throughout is on the self-sustaining, 
self-sufficient individual. As for the organisation of the State, that must 
be based on the principle of natural leadership, for society, he insists, 
must be governed and it is best ruled by those master-spirits endowed 
with natural power. Lawrence’s chief nightmare is his fear of the masses 
who, powerless themselves, delegate power which is used tyrannically to 
crush genius. The sole will of the masses is to destroy the true bearers 
of power, to negate natural greatness of spirit. The upshot of democracy 
is levelling mediocrity, sterility, spiritual death. The collectivity, as in 
Communism, becomes a tyrant, perverting the aristocratic instinct in 
man, defeating the need for the heroic and the creative in life. 

Fundamentally, Lawrence has become the prophet of a new school 
of thought because he is concerned primarily with the salvation of the 
artist, the reaffirmation of the creative personality in all its integrity as 
saint and hero. Then, too, he emphasised the need for retreating within 
the fastness of the individual soul, for remaining true to one’s instincts. 
Besides, he strove to create a myth that would satisfy the deepest aspira- 
tions and needs of modern man, something that science and politics 
failed to do. One must establish real connection with the cosmos. The 
sense of mystery must be restored. We must live out of our deeper, 
intuitive self, trust our instincts, recognise the creative potentialities of 
the unconscious, the great storehouse of dreams and archetypal symbols. 
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If all this is taken literally, and not symbolically, as a practicable philo- 
sophy of life, its gross contradictions, even absurdities, are immediately 
apparent. Suppose we establish vital contact with sun and moon, 
what then ? How shall we live our lives ? Shall we destroy all machines, 
impose a moratorium on science and technology, oust the politicians 
from their seats of power, and invoke the primal gods that dwell animisti- 
cally in each bush, each river, each animal? These are the contra- 
dictions the Laurentian revolt against society and the State plunge us in. 

But Lawrence would have been the first to repudiate any intention 
of universalising his intentions or imposing them on other people. What 
he protested so violently against was the regimentation and frustration of 
life. To save ourselves from this death we must draw inspiration from 
the deepest layers of the self, recapture. communion with the cosmos, 
get back to the earth, widen our repertory of response, recover our lost 
spontaneity and instinctive innocence. The sun must be worshipped, 
genuinely worshipped, as the source of life. 

The Surrealists, however, worshipped, not the sun but the unconscious 
as the source of life. Their work is haunted by an overpowering sense 
of doom—the same feeling that pervades a large portion of modern art, 
for it mirrors the artist’s own despair, his perception that the world is 
about to die. There are no gods, no goals, no patterns of meaning or 
purpose in the universe. All is flux and disintegration. Man stands 
alone, stripped of illusion, believing in nothing except his own absolute 
disillusionment. Yet the writer must fight this doom as he would the 
oncoming of death. To embrace such nihilism would mark the end of 
his career as artist, the end of art. Hence he seeks to overcome his 
feeling of isolation and impotence by creating a religion of his own. 
Denying reason, he comes to trust only the law of his instincts and 
strives to make each moment of life precious, pregnant with beauty. 
Exploring the wonder-world of the unconscious, he hails the individual 
self as the source of life, the fountainhead of power. , 

The irrational for the sake of the irrational—that became the battle- 
cty of the Surrealist wsthetic. The Dadaists had ‘ unconsciously ’ 
pointed the way by their irresponsible rebellion against established 
tradition and art forms, the theory of communication. The delirious 
nonsense they produced was an expression of the nihilism of the times. 
In fact, many of the Surrealists were former Dadaists who had simply 
taken a new and, as they believed, more hopeful road. The unconscious 
was converted into an open sesame of creative power. Though they 
professed themselves to be pure Communists, they were unregenerate 
individualists at heart. This rebellious individualism is carried to 
psychopathological extremes by Salvador Dali, a personality infected 
with a narcissistic, Napoleonic complex. Fantastically egocentric, he 
is determined to make the world bow down before his supreme genius. 
Wilful and satanic, he is like a spoiled child in his desires, a law unto 
himself. Even as a child he was an unrestrained anarchist, and his 
temperamental anarchism has persisted throughout his life. He was 
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anti-social on principle. In his amazing autobiography, The Secret Life 
of Salvador Dali, he makes this confession : 

‘I was against everything, systematically and on principle. ... My 
continual and ferocious need to feel myself “ different” made me weep with 
rage if some coincidence should bring me even fortuitously into the same 
category as others. Before all and at whatever cost: myself—myself alone !’ 


His anarchy was his own creation, a monopoly not to be shared, an 
anarchistic monarchy, as he tells us, with himself at the head as king. 

The political problem did not interest him in the least. As artist 
he was not attracted by the philosophy of the extreme left. Happiness or 
unhappiness was purely an individual matter which had nothing to do 
with politics or the structure of society. When the Surrealists turned 
to Marxism, Dali refused to co-operate. Political preoccupations, he 
was convinced, would be sure to ruin the activity of the Surrealists, and 
he resolved to wage war for the complete triumph of his individuality. 
Nothing would be allowed to stand in the way of that consummation. 
‘ All alliance depersonalises ; everything that tends to the collective 
is your death. . . .” His solution is to remain alone, estranged and 
unique. While the world lay plunged in a sea of blood, he reaffirmed his 
belief in a system of personal magic. What he needed was to salvage 
his artistic genius from the holocaust of war, to escape from the collective 
pressures of history. Though he pretended to turn his back on politics, 
he predicted that both Nazism and Communism will be swallowed up 
by ‘ the individualist reactualisation of the Catholic, European, Mediter- 
ranean tradition.’ Only if Catholicism triumphs can the unity of Europe 
be finally achieved. 

Henry Miller also expounds a nihilistic creed of non-attachment. 
One should journey straight inward toward the self and refuse to be 
crushed by either the political or industrial machine. His goal, he declares, 
is to express himself as fully and freely as possible. His whole aim in 
life, as he confesses in Tropic of Cancer, is to get nearer to God, which 
means, as in Blake’s mystical philosophy, getting nearer to himself. 
A primitivist like Lawrence, he is convinced that civilisation has led us 
astray. Since there is nothing to hope for and the worst is known, he 
would hold on to nothing, lead a life of absolute non-attachment. 
Bitterly he asks whether one single element of man’s nature has been 
fundamentally altered by the steady march of history. Therefore, he has 
no tespect for laws, governments, moral codes, principles, ideas, ideals. 
Under all conditions he will be inexorably himself. 

From another sector come the attacks of mystics like Christopher 
Isherwood and Aldous Huxley who condemn as utopian escapists those 
who believe in a heaven on earth. Such a dream is unattainable. Man 
must be born again. All this is summed up in Aldous Huxley’s ‘ minimum 
working hypothesis,’ as stated in Time Must Have a Stop and also in The 
Perennial Philosophy, namely, that man must become one with Brahman, 
the ground of all being. The writers included in Vedanta for the Western 
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World, edited by Isherwood, testify to the truth of this su vision. 
Brahman is indeed present everywhere, pervading all things. But one 
cannot attain to this ultimate state unless one is dissatisfied with the 
existing conditions of life. 

Instead of enjoying the mystical experience by practising yoga, the 
Apocalypse seeks creative redemption through a mystical fusion of 
Freud and Christ, symbol and myth. One of the most inspired wor- 
shippers of the sun as the source of life is Dylan Thomas, the Welsh 
poet and story teller, who projects in haunting imagery the terrifying 
mystery of birth and death. He has, like D. H. Lawrence, retreated 
within. There is in his work no sectarian bias, no doctrinaire compul- 
sion, no concern with politics of the Right or Left. For Dylan Thomas is 
concerned not with secular salvation but with communicating the hidden 
obsessions and collective anxieties of our. age, its crushing burden of 
irrationality and guilt. The nightmare he captures for us, in story or 
poem, is firmly rooted in psychological reality. The mind of man has 
turned inward ; introspection is our damnation, introspection the way 
of escape from the destructive element. The mystic’s trance, the Freudian 
dream, the psychic automatism and narcissistic delirium of Surrealism : 
these are some of the reactions of the contemporary creative mind to 
the challenge of Marxism, the bid for power by the Commissar. 

The present attitude toward politics of a number of American and 
English writers is one of radical disenchantment. In some this takes the 
form of a retreat toward Catholicism or mysticism. In others it is 
characterised by an extreme revolt against social and political institu- 
tions, a revolt that culminates in a philosophy of anarchism. In 
Considerations on Revolt, Henry Treece states his views on politics and 
his conception of what the Apocalypse is trying to do. He is revolting 
in the name of individual wholeness, individual integrity, a revolt that 
will fuse head and heart, intelligence and sensibility, and usher in a new, 
organic society. This is the heart of the Apocalyptic protest: against 
being swallowed up by the centralised machinery of State and industry. 
The means of achieving personal, human contacts in work and govern- 
ment must be restored. The group must remain small so as to make 
intimate personal contacts possible and to subordinate the profit motive. 
But if profit-grabbing and class conflict and war are to be abolished, a 
change of heart is needed. It is heart, not head, that can save us. In 
defining Apocalyptic he says it means 
‘apprehending the multiplicity of both Inner and Outer worlds, anarchic, 
prophetic, whole and balanced in a way a man becomes whole and balanced 
when he has known black as well as white, death as well as life, kindness as 


well as cruelty, madness as well as sanity, and all the other paradoxes and 
opposites, in his own nature as well as in the world about him.’ 


Though this conception is metaphysically too vague to be of much help 

in elucidating the political attitude of the Apocalypse, it is perfectly 

clear that it represents a withdrawal from the collective, rae 
Vo. CXLVII.—No. 876 
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centralising forces of our day. Anarchism is the only feasible solution, 
the anarchism of small, local collectives worked by individuals, each 
one of whom will owe a sacred duty to himself. 

A somewhat different mystical solution is offered by Franz Kafka 
who has exerted such a profound influence on modern writers. The 
interest in Kafka’s fiction will probably last a long time, but it will not 
in the future—if there is to be a future for Western civilisation—have 
the special poignancy that it has for the present generation of intellectuals. 
We feel a close kinship with Kafka because we breathe the same atmos- 
phere of frustration and despair, experience the same sense of hopeless- 
ness and futility. In his writings we discover, even more strikingly 
than in the work of Kierkegaard, the precariousness of the human 
situation, the inevitability of defeat in the metaphysical quest, the 
realisation that man’s questions will never be answered. They cannot 
even be stated, for man does not know which are the right questions 
and to whom they should be addressed. The ways of God and the ways 
of man, like parallel lines, never meet, not even at infinity. There is 
no principle of justification at work. Only the road that leads, through 
silence and darkness, to nowhere. Thus Kafka proceeds beyond anar- 
chism to an ultimate nihilism. 

What is unacceptable, even reprehensible, in the conclusions Kafka 
draws from his nihilism is the belief that everything is uncertain, every- 
thing is woven of illusion. This is coupled with a masochistic depre- 
ciation of the dignity and worth of man as a productive being. His 
solipsistic metaphysics must be rejected as not only defeatistic but 
suicidal. If everything be compounded of illusion, then the meta- 
physical search is also an illusion, and the final belief that there are no 
logical grounds for belief is also an illusion. The process could be 
extended indefinitely. But Kafka is not concerned with contradictions. 
He is the spokesman of the spiritually homeless and derelict, incurably 
lonely, cut off from human contact, suffering from an inexplicable sense 
of loss and doom. Nothing can alter this condition, for the soul facing 
its own dilemmas knows the ultimate, nihilistic truth which cannot be 
expressed in rational language. It cannot be communicated. The extent 
of Kafka’s alienation from the realities of his day is evidenced by the 
degree to which his writing is untouched by the shattering conflicts 
of his age. Fundamentally he was uninterested in the external flow of 
events, the pattern of history. But confusion and hopelessness are not 
what man can feed on. It is the mysticism of negation which is the 
chief objectionable feature of Kafka’s writings, for by making a fetish 
of the irrational, the incomprehensible, the nihilistic, he cuts us off from 
our living roots and destroys our faith in life. 

The contemporary revolt against the centralising power of the 
State is the expression of a rebellious romanticism which takes, as we 
have seen, many diverse forms. The modern artist feels reduced to nullity 
by his technological civilisation, the world-shaking discoveries of science, 
and the mighty compulsion of State authority. Hence he tends to set 
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himself in opposition, becoming an embittered and often eccentric 
prophet, a shut-in personality concerned with his own fulfilment as 
artist. In other words, art becomes the surrogate of religion—in Kafka’s 
illuminating phrase, writing is a form of prayer. It is also a means of 
emancipating the individual from the standardising influence of capitalist, 
industralised society. But if the artist concerns himself exclusively with 
the individual and the private he runs the serious danger of falling into 
eccentricity and losing contact with the people who are his primary 
source of inspiration. 

The revolt of many contemporary writers against the State and all 
that it represents is too portentous a phenomenon to be dismissed as 
the vagaries of disgruntled Bohemians. Freud helped to liberate them 
from the tyranny of State absolutism, whether of the Right or Left. 
As Henry Miller declares in his recent book, Remember to Remember, 
let ‘the enemy,’ whoever it be, invade the land and seize power. He 
will not lift a finger to stop them. He will not be frightened by this 
menace ; he will not be a party to the collective madness of war. This 
was virtually the same attitude Lawrence took during World War I. 
The war violated his sense of personal integrity, the inviolable privacy 
of the self, his freedom as a writer. Celine, in Journey to the End of Night, 
voiced with nightmarish pessimism the horror of the war and made 
clear his refusal to be done in by the unconscionable power of the State. 

However extreme and often irrational the protests sounded by these 
writers, it cannot be denied that they were battling on behalf of what 
they considered a good cause. They were fighting, however ineffectually, 
in the name of human freedom, of individual integrity, of creative 
fulfilment, of art. For it is only in an atmosphere of freedom that art 
can truly flourish. To entrust all power to the State means inevitably 
death by strangulation of the creative impulse and, indeed, of all con- 
structive possibilities for self-development. Each person has within 
himself potentialities which must be realised if he is to become an 
integrated personality. Only those who are themselves and love them- 
selves are capable of loving others. In this sense, the artists, in fighting 
for their own ‘ rights,’ were also fighting on behalf of unawakened, 
enslaved mankind. For in the centralised State, as in Soviet Russia, the 
thoughts and conduct of each citizen are strictly co-ordinated in the 
name of some collective ideal. Any expression of ideas which runs 
counter to the wishes of the bureaucracy or party in power is proscribed 
and punished. Uniformity under compulsion results in stagnation, the 
doom of society. The artists who have vigorously protested against 
the encroachments of the power of the State have therefore been the 
living if somewhat confused conscience of mankind, especially in their 
insistence that it is the function of society, however organised, to promote 
the growth of organically vital, creative individuals. 











BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


N 1933 the National Library of Ireland acquired, from a London bookseller, 

a large and important collection of autograph letters, the correspondence of 
Lady Emily Lennox, first Duchess of Leinster. This correspondence, which 
includes some 1,770 letters, a great number of them written by the Duchess 
to her first and second husbands, James FitzGerald, first Duke of Leinster, and 
William Ogilvie, to which there are replies,—and others by members of the 
FitzGerald and Lennox families, and by friends and members of the Duchess’s 
household—is to be published by the Irish Manuscripts Commission in its 
entirety. The first volume, which has been in preparation since 1937, appears 
this month and is obtainable from the Government Publications Sale Office, 
3-4, College Street, Dublin (price 305.). It is edited by Brian FitzGerald 
under the title The Correspondence of Emily Duchess of Leinster. News of its 
publication is news of some magnitude, for already it is possible to divine from 
this one volume a social and political document of immense importance to 
historians—particularly to historians of the eighteenth century. Nor should 
the pure literary value of this correspondence be any less highly rated. The 
charm, the grace, the wit and vivacity of these letters, animating every page of 
this book, evoke as vivid a picture of social life in the eighteenth century as any 
we can recall. 

* * . * * 

A really comprehensive and reliable biography of Rainer Maria Rilke has 
long been needed. The publication of Ri/ke : Man and Poet by Nora Wyden- 
bruck (John Lehmann. 18s.) now amply supplies that need. A niece of 
Rilke’s friend and patron, Princess Marie Thurn und Taxis, the author was in 
regular correspondence with the poet for many years, was intimately acquainted 
with all the phases of his poetic development, and knew many of his associates. 
She was therefore peculiarly endowed to undertake this work. Ré/ke: Man 
and Poet is, without question, the best biography that has yet been written of the 
poet—subtle, understanding and penetrating in its criticism—and it is unlikely 
that it will be superseded. 


* * * * * 


Howard Mumford Jones, at present Professor of English in Harvard 
University, is one of America’s most distinguished and respected writers of 
literary history and criticism. His new book, The Theory of American Literature 
(Cornell University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 18s5.), is an 
analysis of ‘ the early influences upon American literary consciousness ; the 
exalted faith in a unique New World “mission”; the Hebrew-Latin-Greek 
classicism in education; the ambivalent attitude towards English literature, 
which was evidenced by slavish admiration of British writing on the one hand 
and by noisy proclamations of a purely native literary destiny on the other ; 
and the aping of German methodology and philology by early American 
scholars.’ This is a wise and courageously outspoken book—as fine an 
introduction to the complicated problem of American literary history as has yet 
been attempted in so short a space, and it is warmly commended to all with an 
interest in this fascinating subject. 
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The Chinese term Ch’an (Japanese reading : Zen) is a phonetic rendering of 
the Sanskrit Dhyana, which is usually translated in English as Meditation. The 
traditional account of the origin of the Ch’an or Zen school is that the Buddha, 
in addition to his Scriptures, possessed an esoteric teaching that was transmitted 
independently of written texts. This teaching he passed on personally to one 
of his disciples, who in turn passed it on to his own disciple, and so on until it 
eventually reached Bodhidharma, the twenty-eighth Patriarch in India, who 
entered China some time between 520 and 526 and became the first Patriarch of 
the Ch’an school. Mr. Christmas Humphreys, President of the London 
Buddhist Society, studied Zen for many years under its greatest modern 
exponent, Dr. D. T. Suzuki. In Zen Buddhism (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) he has 
attempted with great learning and enthusiasm to explain to the English reader 
the essence of this problematical ‘ philosophy ’ which bewilderingly implements 
its most deadly serious elements with such flippancies as (this is a famous Zen 
saying which is illustrated by the book’s wrapper)—‘ There is a young live 
goose in the bottle. How to get the goose out without hurting the goose or 
breaking the bottle ? The answer is, “‘ There—it’s out!” ’ 

M.G. 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Law and the Executive in Britain. A Comparative Study. Bernard Schwartz. 
New York University Press. (London: Cambridge University Press.) 


455. 

It is a pity that this highly important book should be beyond the purse of many for 
it deserves the widest and closest attention. Its prime object is to fill the gap in American 
knowledge of English administrative law, which has not previously extended beyond 
Lord Hewart’s famous attack upon the Executive in Britain—The New Despotesm, first 
published about twenty years ago. With extraordinary clarity, yet with a scholarly 

for source references, it discloses stage by s and in every asj the ominous 
assault of administrative power upon the Rule of Law, an assault Soca tic of a 
collectivist state which has alarmingly quickened its pace in the last two decades. 
may recall Professor Keeton’s treatment of the subject in the issue of the Nineteenth 
Century for April last. 


The Design of Democracy. Laurence Stapleton. Oxford University Press. 
New York. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 245. 


Miss Stapleton is Professor of English and Political Theory at Bryn Mawr College, 
Pennsylvania. Her book, the ~—s of which was facilitated by the grant of a Guggen- 
heim fellowship, states clearly and forcibly the fundamental principles of the idea of 
* democracy ’ and what is their application to a modern society. Of its kind it is one 
of the most intelligent and discerning that we have seen. In particular, the chapter 
entitled Democracy and the Condition of Knowledge is a first-class exposition of the con- 
temporary fragmentation of knowledge. 


The Coming Age of Wood. Egon Glesinger. Secker and Warburg and’ Sigma 
Books. 12s. 6d. 

Dr. Glesinger is Chief of the Forest Products Branch of the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation of the United Nations. He therefore writes as an outstanding authority 
on his subject. Unlike so many of his distinguished contemporaries, he looks confi- 
dently ahead to a world of rs world which, by fully developing its forestry and 
mee industries, may double its standard of living. is is a serious book which 
deserves to be taken seriously in this age of Cassandra-worshippers. 
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From Empire to Commonwealth. — of British Imperial Government. 
Jack Simmons. Odhams. 12s. 6d. 
A skilfully compiled anthology of pion documents relating to the whole field of 
British Imperial Government—most ably edited by Professor Simmons, whose work in 
this field is widely respected. Professor Simmons has also contributed a valuable 
introduction. Of permanent use to all students of colonial and dominion affairs. 


The Channel Islands under Tudor Government, 1485-1642. A Study in Adminis- 
trative History. A.J. Eagleston. Published for The Guernsey Society 
by the Cambridge University Press. rs. 

To students of the Channel Islands’ history—a work of obvious importance. Only 
of a lesser importance to scholars concerned with English Government under the Tudors 
and Early Stuarts. Its author was for many years head of that division of the Home 
Office which provides the link between the Channel Islands and the Privy Council. His 
book is hardly likely to be superseded. 


Account Settled. Dr. Hjalmar Schacht. Translated by Edward Fitzgerald. 
George Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 7 Cork Street, London, W.1. 155. 

Of historical significance as being the first full-length statement by a leading figure in 

Hitler’s government published since the war. Schacht’s alliance with the National 

Socialists at a time when he was still regarded as a confirmed liberal caused astonishment 

tomany. His recent return to prominence lends a peculiar flavour to these ‘ confessions.” 


Truth Will Out. Charlotte Haldane. George Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
125. 6d. 

A atively unorthodox book—the author’s autobiography which reveals with 
fascinating candour the story of her soured expectations as a young girl, of her conversion 
to Marxism (through Engel’s Axti-Dihring), of her marriage with Professor Haldane and 
its sul t rupture, and of her ultimate break with the Party. A courageous book 
with a refreshing absence of cant. 


Introducing the Theatre. Ernest Short. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 18s. 

By the author of Theatrical Cavalcade, a play-going enthusiast of fifty odd years’ 
standing, this book is divided into two parts—the first dealing with an analysis of the 
various pes of plays and of their nr by the 7g dramatists—the second with a 
galaxy of famous players from Irving to Olivier. . Short is an experienced writer 
and a t documenter. ‘To be found among the pages of this entertaining and ency- 

ic book are such rare tit-bits as, for instance, i that delightful actress, Miss Kay 
Hammond, can trace her theatrical line as far back as to the eighteenth century. 


Printing To-Day. John C. Tarr. With an Introduction by Francis Meynell and 
a Note on Modern Typography by Bertram Evans. Geoffrey Cumberlege 
at the Oxford University Press. 75. 6d. 


Number seventeen in the Pageant of Progress Series, this is a revised edition of a 
recognised standard work, first published in 1944. Its particular distinction, aside from 
its intrinsic merit, is its usefulness as a text-book for apprentices in the printing industry. 
Amply illustrated, it remains probably the best short introduction to the subject. 


The Essential Samuel Butler. Selected with an Introduction by G. D. H. Cole. 
Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d. 


In his own time noted almost exclusively for his Erewhon—to-day known generally 
for little else but The Way of All Flesh, Samuel Butler was the author of no less than 
sixteen books. This representative selection admirably reveals the many things 
eens among them the delightful Psa/m of Montreal, from the No#e-Books, a gem of 

very. 


The Yellow Book. A Selection. Compiled by Norman Denny. The Bodley 
"Head. 155. : 
An admirable selection from the original thirteen volumes, now seldom seen. Most 
intelligently, Mr. Denny has maintained the original perspective—that is to say, he has 
chosen his authors with an eye to their relative importance then, not in the light of 


subsequent fame. 
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lia. (lias Venezis. Translated from the original Greek by E. D. Scott- 
Kilvert. William Campion, 26, Manchester Square, London, W.1. 
10s. 6d. 

Ilias Venezis is considered to be one of the greatest of living Greek novelists. Partly 
autobiographical, olia is a story set beside the ancient Hellenic sea-board of Asia 
Minor, just before the 1914 war. An imaginative reconstruction of a way of life which 
has vanished, ‘ a re-valuation of an inheritance which has been forfeited ’"—it is a pastoral 
work of great poetic beauty and poignancy. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


S1rx,—I am indeed sorry to learn from Mr. Persoff’s letter in your January 
issue that my article, ‘ The Missing Incentive,’ in your issue of August last year 
consisted of ‘an empty use of words as meaningless as the adornments of 
unearned status,’ though I am sure that the last expression was not intended to 
be personal. I confess that I was doubtful of the force of my own argument at 
the time I wrote it, though I should not have put my doubts so bluntly as 
Mr. Persoff ; and I knew of no better way to test my hypotheses than to submit 
them to your readers’ criticism. The verdicts have, on the whole, flattered me 
and sustained my belief that the effort was worth while, but Mr. Persoff’s letter 
and one or two other comments that have come my way call for some apology 
and explanation from me. May I therefore have the renewed courtesy of your 
columns to explain a few points, primarily by way of reply to Mr. Persoff ? 


(1) My omission of any allusion to unemployment was due not so much to 
the fact that it is, in Mr. Persoff’s phrase, a non-status, as to the fact that, for the 
present at least in this country, it has been practically eliminated as a factor in 
the problem by a deliberate and successful act of policy. Whether that is a 
good or a bad thing is another question: Mr. Persoff will find it often argued 
(e.g. by The Economist) that it lies at the root of our present troubles; but my 
concern was with the facts as they are here and now. 

(2) The statement that ‘ in all the demands for higher wages and salaries 
that have been made in my country, no one has attempted to introduce the issue 
of status, past, present, or missing, as an incentive,’ is no doubt true, but not 
strictly to the point. I doubt whether marginal productivity has ever been 
invoked by landlord or tenant in fixing rent, but economists would find it as a 
determining factor, among others, in the contract none the less. Underlying 
theory does not have to be explicit on the surface of individual cases. 

(3) This leads me to clarify what I had wrongly hoped was obvious, that in 
writing about status I sought to isolate one factor out of a complex, not to put 
the whole burden exclusively on it. And by the same token I was not seeking 
to invest all current status ipso facto with a degree of power, but only to trace 
the xtiology of status. Though I disagree, therefore, with Mr. Persoff in these 
respects, I now see that I ought to have taken care to appear less categorical 
(though goodness knows I tried not to be categorical at all), and it might have 
been better to call the article ‘A (instead of The) Missing Incentive,’ perhaps 
with the addition of a question-mark. 
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(4) Ido not doubt that Mr. Persoff would still argue that it would have been 
even better not to publish it at all. There alone I would submit that he would 
be quite wrong. In England, puzzled as we are by the difficulties to which 
Mr. Persoff so generously alludes, it is still believed that even an inconclusive 
or fruitless discussion is better than no discussion at all ; and whether a discus- 
sion will be inconclusive or fruitless cannot be determined in advance, nor can 
the value of a discussion initiated by reference to conditions and standards in 
England necessarily be settled by reference to those prevailing in California. 
I hope that Mr. Persoff, whose moving affection for this country I have the 
strongest reasons for reciprocating towards his own, would agree with me at 
least on this point, if on no other. 


But finally there is one phrase in Mr. Persoff’s letter which I cannot pass 
over. He says that ‘ every man, woman and child in England has been stunned, 
psychically and primarily, by the changed status of his nation.” I am indeed 
stunned ; for unless I have misunderstood this, it is an application of my own 


argument. 
Yours faithfully, 


C. M. Woopxuouse. 


Homewoop, 
KNEBWORTH, HERTS. 


January 15t, 1950. 
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